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MORE! 
To the Senate: 


In answer to the resolution of the Senate—more appropriations, more power, more attorney-generals, more district attorneys, more marshals, more deputy marshals, more 
counsels, more legislation, more laws, more commissioners to investigate, more trials, more cases, more reports, more suits, more opinions, more resolutions, more annual 
messages, more penalties, more proofs, more civil actions, more indictments, more whereas, more red tape, more that’s all—for conducting these trials. 


Strate or New Yorn. Executive Coamnen, Avtnany, January 18, 1876, 


ALL-or-aA-TWIST. 
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VALENTINE’S DAY. 
ONLY a seamstress, weary and sad, 
Never a moment of time to be glad. 
“Poor Miss Debby!” the neighbors cry, 
Each one watching with pitying eye; 
“Never a valentine at Aer door, 
Though she watch till the day be o’er.” 
Love seeks beauty and youth and grace, 
But has no glance for a tear-stained face. 


Yet still she sit? at the window-pane, 

And still she thinketh over again 

How love once folded his wings to rest, 

And sought a home in her youthful breast ; 
How he told his tale while her heart beat fast 
One winter’s day in the joyous past, 

When Cupid and Valentine, hand in hand, 
Had taken possession of all the land, 


But the lover she kissed sailed o’er the sea, 
Holding the promise, “I'll wait for thee.” 
Ah! was he wrecked on a foreign shore ? 
Why, oh! why has he come no more? 

The seamstress’ work is folded away 

When twilight falls on Valentine’s Day; 

ut tear-drops shine in the weary eyes; 
For love and comfort the sad heart cries. 


Stop! there sounds in the silent street 

The hurrying tread of eager feet 

Drawing near to her humble home— 

Feet that never again will roam 

From the one true love that has waited long, 
From the one true heart that has been so strong. 
Courage, sad one! He comes at last— 

Clasp your Valentine close and fast. 
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GH Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a double page of engravings, 
entitled 


NEW YORK ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


accompanied with an interesting account of the 
city as it then appeared. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, 

———_a2 — — — — 
EXECUTIVE POWER. 
FPNHE London Pall Mall Gazette in a late 

article argues that the danger to a re- 
public usually springs from the Presidency. 
Republics, it thinks, grow into despotisms 
because Presidents grow into dictators. It 
asserts that the South American republics 
have been. overweighted with their Presi- 
dents. The reason of this is evident enough. 
It is that the President in those republics is 
the general of the army, ane employs it for 
his own purposes. The Pall Mall, however, 
is conscious that republics are to be judged 
not in South America, but in North America, 
and it asserts that whatever debasements 
our institutions have undergone are attrib- 
utable to the reluctance of our Presidents to 
abandon their offices. The President here, 
us elsewhere, is commander-in-chief of the 
army, but nobody apprehends danger from 
that fact. The composite nature of our po- 
litical system is a safeguard against any 
military usurpation, even if the army were 
formidable in numbers, which it never is. 
If the reluctance to leave office be, as the 
Pall Mall alleges, a danger, it is, as it justly 
perceives, a danger due not to military pos- 
sibilities, but to the system of the civil serv- 
ice. It says—and no intelligent American 
will deny that it says with great truth :— 

**Each new President weeds the civil service from 
one end to the other, expelling his political adversa- 
ries, and replacing them by his political friends, be- 
cause he must be surrounded by his own creatures, 
who will labor at all cost to secure him a second term 
of office. In the United States the disproportion is 
extreme between the efficiency of administration and 
the elaborateness of the machinery for securing it; 
the American people is perpetually voting at some 


election or another, and is badly served for its pains, 
and a good deal cheated,” 


The explanation, however, is not quite ac- 
curate. The evils of the civil service sys- 
tem do not spring wholly from Presidential 
ambition, but largely from party despotism 
and fancied necessity. Yet the system lends 





itself to the furtherance of that ambition, 
as the country would very soon discover if 
it had an unscrupulous and sagacious schem- 
er in the Presidential chair. The Pall Mall 
adds that “it is a most sound instinct which 
leads Americans of all parties to protest in 
the strongest language against a third in- 
cumbency of the Presidential office by the 
same person.” This is well said, for the 
present protest upon the subject does not 
spring from personal hostility, but from a 
conviction of the highest public welfare. 
The most decided expressions upon the sub- 
ject have proceeded from the friends and 
supporters of the dominant party, who see 
the enormous abuses and perils latent in 
the power of Executive patronage and of 
party despotism. The Pall Mall attributes 
to Generai GRANT'S desire of a renomina- 
tion the introduction of religious agitation. 
This, however, is an opinion which it owes 
to the opponents of the President. He sees, 
with others, the sectarian assault that is 
made upon cherished American principles 
and institutions, and he sincerely wishes 
that it should be exposed and baffled. That 
he thinks it would not harm his own pop- 
ularity is very possible, but it is a mistake 
to suppose that he introduces it merely to 
further his own ambition. If General GRAN1 
had been constitutionally ineligible for a 
third term, he would have taken the same 
ground upon the school question. He did 
not begin what is called the agitation. It 
was begun by the Roman Church; and when 
the assault of that Church upon the school 
system ceases, the agitation Will cease, and 
not before. 

Such appeals as that upon the religious 

question are of no importance in the way 
that the Pall Mall supposes, because, as in 
the present case, General GRANT is in no 
sense peculiarly a representative of the true 
school policy. The danger of the Executive 
power in this country lies in the possible 
abuse of the patronage. Forty-one years 
ago this very month Mr. CALHOUN made an 
elaborate report upon the subject to the 
Senate. Jt was during the Presidency of 
ANDREW JACKSON, whose wholesale partisan 
proscriptions had reversed the whole prac- 
tice of the government, and did more to cor- 
rupt administration and degrade our politics 
than any other cause whatever. CALHOUN 
hated Jackson, who would have gladly 
hung him for the nullification troubles had 
he found the opportunity. But these facts 
do not affect the truth of the statements in 
his report, nor the force of his arguments. 
How rapidly the number of persons employ- 
ed and paid in the executive departments 
increased appears from a schedule prepared 
in 1833, which shows that the aggregate in 
1825 was 55,777, and in 1833 it was 100,079, 
This number includes the pensioners. The 
corresponding aggregate at the present time 
is not easy to ascertain, but it is enormous. 
“When it became to be understood,” says 
the report of Mr. CALHOUN, 
* that all who hold office hold by the tenure of parti- 
san zeal and party service, it is easy to see that the 
certain, direct, and inevitable tendency of such a state 
of things is to convert the entire body of those in of- 
fice into corrupt and supple instruments of power, and 
to raise up a host of hungry, greedy, and subservient 
partisans ready for every service, however base and 
corrupt.” 

This is a strong and unconditional state- 
ment. It takes no account of the faithful 
and honorable men who are always in the 
public service. But they would be the first 
to agree, because they know that the asser- 
tion in general is correct. Those who are 
of opinion that the apprehension of any 
danger to the government from a third term 
is absurd must produce some other argument 
than they have yet presented. With the 
dominant party organization every where 
in the hands of the office - holding class, 
whose official tenure is the will of the Ex- 
ecutive, and with the consequent power of 
that class in every party Convention, the 
assertion that “the people” are perfectly 
free to nominate any candidate they prefer 
is untrue. And it is in this way, to use the 
expression of the Pall Mall Gazette, and in 
no other way, that the republic may be 
overweighted by the Presidency. 

There is a curious and striking illustra- 
tion of the public consciousness of that 
overweight in the eagerness with which 
every rumor of some expression of the Pres- 
ident in regard to a renomination & caught 
up and repeated, and in the notorious de- 
sire of eminent Republicans that he should 
state distinctly his wishes or purposes. 
There is, however, no anxiety whatever that 
any other person who is named as a candi- 
date should declare his wishes upon the sub- 
ject. What, then, is the reason that the 
President’s views are regarded as of such 
vital importance? The reason is that ev- 
ery body knows that he has means of pro- 
evring a nomination which none of the oth- 
ers can command; that he has an immense 
and illicit advantage over all of them in the 
power of his official position; and that as 
parties are organized and Conventions con- 
stituted, no one of them can have an equal 





chance with him to secure a nomination if 
he chooses to be a candidate, not because 
of popular or party preference for him, but 
because of his enormous patronage. He 
plays for the renomination with loaded dice. 
If a President stood in the Convention of 
his party upon an absolute equality with 
other candidates—and that equality before 
the nomination is the intention of the Con- 
stitution —his renomination would be a 
question of expediency merely, and not, as 
now, of principle. Is not the notorious fact 
of the public eagerness to know his wish 
upon a subject which is wholly the concern 
of the people—an eagerness springing from 
the consciousness that his wish has such 


vast power to fulfill itself—a powerful ar- 


gument for a radical change of the system 
that makes such a humiliating situation 
possible ? 


MR. TOWNSEND'S SPEECH. 

No wiser or wittier speech has been heard 
in the House for many a year than that of 
the Hon. Martin 1. TOWNSEND, of New York, 
upon the Centennial Bill. It was a perfect 
rebuke to the insolence of Mr. Hit, and it 
was a distinct announcement to that gen- 
tleman and his friends that although they 
may have “come back into the Union to 
stay,” they have not come back to rule. 
The gayety of the speech, its wholesome hu- 
mor, and its kindly and friendly spirit did 
not in the least conceal the clear perception 
and the resolute conviction and determina- 
tion of the speaker. The under-tone was 
one to which every generous and loyal Amer- 
ican heart responds. Indeed, there can not 
well be found a mere characteristic and ad- 
mirable expression of the feeling and pur- 
pose of the dominant party in this country 
than this speech of Mr. TOWNSEND’s. There 
is no vindictiveness of feeling, no rancor, no 
desire to recall the war for the sake of crim- 
ination, no feeling but a hearty wish for 
concord ; but, also, no forgetfulness of the 
facts of our history and of human nature, 
no doubt of the absolute justice of the cause 
of the Union in the war, no question of the 
infinite national dishonor and degradation 
wrought by the long ascendency of the Dem- 
ocratic party; a profound contempt for the 
old-fashioned slave-holding insolence and 
the Northern subservience to it which have 
re-appeared in the Democratic House, and 
an equal scorn of the fine-spun quiddities 
of “ strict constructionists.” 

How fully and trenchantly all this was 
shown in the racy badinage and solid sense 
of Mr. TOWNSEND’s speech can be perceived 
only by reading it carefully. It was con- 
stantly interrupted by laughter, but the 
blows were none the less shrewd,and in- 
cisive. Mr. REAGAN, of Texas, interposed 
with some remarks upon the awful suf- 
fering in that State. But Mr. Townsenp 
is a breeder of cattle in Iowa, and a part of 
his family is long resident in Texas, and 
he very soon showed that he was not the 
“wild Yankee” that Mr. REAGAN supposed, 
but a man who knew very distinctly what 
he was talking about. Turning to Mr. 
Tucker, of Virginia, who had spoken of 
strict construction, Mr. TOWNSEND, a JACK- 
SON Democrat in former years, punctured 
and pricked and dissipated the airy ab- 
surdities of strict construction with a 
knowledge and skill and humor that were 
irresistible. He exposed the ridiculous ter- 
giversations upon this subject of CALHOUN, 
the father of strict construction. He cited 
the flagrant instances of departure from the 
principle upon the part of Southern Demo- 
cratic politicians, winding up with the con- 
duct of the strict construction Confederates, 
some of whom went out because their States 
weut out, and some of whom went out be- 
cause their States didn’t go out; and with 
the behavior of those who denounced the 
issue of greenbacks as unconstitutional, but 
who just now in Congress—“ the entire Con- 
federate phalanx, the whole body of Constitu- 
tion-loving strict constructionists—march- 
ed up as one man to the inevitable deadly 
breach, and voted for greenbacks.” Mr. 
TOWNSEND concludes—and he is justified by 
our political history—that “if a strict con- 
structionist wants a measure to succeed, it 
is constitutional, and if he does not want 
it, it is unconstitutional.” And then he told 
the story of the Irishman’s horse and the 
glanders, at which the House roared. 

He continued by considering the further 
objection of Mr. TucKER that the United 
States are not a nation. ‘This, he said, was 
a question that had been always debated, 
and the final judgment of the sword had 
been rendered in the gentleman’s own dis- 
trict, at Appomattox Court-house. We 
fought that we might have a great country. 
“ We knew,” he said to Mr. TUCKER and Mr. 
Hitt—* we knew you were brave before the 
war, but you did not know we were, and 
there was never a more disappointed people 
in the world than you were. I will confess,” 
he added, “ here, before you, that the miser- 
able creatures we sent to Congress, who al- 








ways yielded every thing when you clamor- 
ed, cheated you into that struggle.” In 
reply to Mr. HiLu’s charge, “ with his closed 
hand shaking at us, that we—a whole hun- 
dred of us—had violated every oath and 
committed every crime,” Mr. TOWNSEND re- 
called the Republican offenses of fanatically 
saving the country, in which Mr. RANDALL 
and other Democrats joined ; of removing by 
a vote of two-thirds all the disabilities of 
the sixty-one Confederates who are now 
members of the House ; of sending a nation- 
al ship to Brazil to bring home the ex-rebels 
who had gone thither “to enjoy the benefits 
of an unbroken Constitution and the princi- 
ples of 98 ;” and of restoring the slave to his 
manhood. These were offenses, he supposed, 
almost tog much for human nature to bear, 
but he hoped the gentleman from Georgia 
would live through it. Finally, Mr. Town- 
SEND begged that gentleman, if hereafter 
he found him so wicked, to spare him, for 
he was young and timid. When Mr. HILL 
charged him with violating his oath, and 
shook his closed hand at him, and advanced 
a half step toward him, he frightened him. 
At night in his troubled dreams he did not 
see “ the lovely countenance of the gentle- 
man from Georgia,” but PREsTON Brooks 
and the terrible bludgeon he used to carry 
about the Capitol. Mr. TowNsEND exhorted 
him to confine himself in future to debate, 
and not to threats, “and not to go to war 
for the next half century, whatever else he 
may do.” 

If Mr. Hitt felt the contemptuous satire 
of this speech, he may be very sure that ev- 
ery sensible man in the country felt it also. 
The difference between this and his own 
speech is that between the old Democratic 
and the new Republican ascendency in 
Congress and the country, and the question 
which it suggests to every patriotic man is 
which of the two he prefers to see iu con- 
trol of the government. 


UNDER WHICH KING? 

THE New York Tribune says that “in all 
probability voters will have to make their 
choice next fall between the candidates of 
the two existing political organizations. A 
new party, however desirable, does not seem 
practicable.” The Republican National Com- 
mittee has made feasible, by the terms of 
the call, the co-operation of those who sep- 
arated from the mass ef Republicans in 
1872. The call is addressed to Republicans 
and “all other voters, without regard to past 
political differences or previous party diffi- 
culties,” who now agree in desiring certain 
objects. So far as the terms of the invita- 
tion are concerned, therefore, there can be no 
difficulty or cavil upon the part of any one 
who has ever acted with the Republican 
party. But the co-operation of those who 
seceded in 1872 can not, of course, be secured 
by the terms of a call or the declarations of 
a platform. They have learned the value 
of that kind of promise, for their allies of ’72, 
who adopted their platform and their de- 
mand of thorough political reform, have 
shown their utter contempt for it by their 
conduct in the House and in the States. 
The action of the Republican seceders of 
1872 will depend, therefore, very much upon 
the candidates who may be selected. For 
them, in a peculiar sense, the candidate of 
either party will be the platform. That the 
support of an element in the Republican par- 
ty formerly represented by Mr. SUMNER and 
Mr. Scuvurz is desirable in the election of 
this year, few Republicans will deny. Noth- 
ing is to be gained for any good cause by in- 
sisting that because they did not vote with 
the rest of us in 1872, they shall not vote 
with us in 1876. All Republicans were un- 
questionably glad when Mr. Scuurz went 
last year to speak in Ohio, and they would 
not be sorry to see original SUMNER Repub- 
licans heartily working with us this year. 

It is undeniable that a great many sin- 
cere and “regular” Republicans are more in 
unison with these seceders than they were 
in 1872. They do not, of course, agree that 
the method and policy, the Democratic al- 
liance, of that year was wise, or that the 
nomination was judicious or even safe; nor 
would they deny that the lapse of four years 
has made some things unadvisable that were 
then imperative. The course of the Repub- 
lican party in 1872 was, in the existing sit- 
uation, a patriotic and wise course. But 
that is a point upon which there will con- 
tinue to be a difference of opinion. The 
question before the seceders of that year 
and other Republicans now is, What shall 
be done to-day? Both parties will make 
the same general professions. Both will 
pronounce for administrative reform, for a 
sound financial policy, for equal rights, and 
sectional harmony. One promise will be 
as good as another. But which promiser is 
the more likely to keep his word? Which 
is pledged by its convictions, its anteced- 
ents, and its character to hold the country 
tosthe general course in which the war 
placed it? This is the precise point for the 
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doubters, and the question can be answered | 


satisfactorily only by the character and sig- 
nificance of the candidates whom the Con- 
ventions nominate. 

There are certain conspicuous men upon 
both sides for whom, we presume, the inde- 
pendents of whom we speak, and who are 
now a very much larger body than they 
have been for a generation, would not vote. 
They would not vote either for a Republic- 
an or Democratic inflationist. They would 
not vote for a non-committal Democrat like 
Mr. HENDRICKS, whose platform is the fence. 
They would not vote for any Republican 
candidate who would, in their judgment, 
confirm what they think the wrong tend- 
encies of the present Administration. Yet 
they would unquestionably prefer to sup- 
port the Republican rather than the Demo- 
cratic cause. Seeing that one of the two 
must prevail, and sincerely wishing a real 
sectional conciliation and reunion, they 
are quite wise enough to know that it is 
not an indifferent question whether the 
government shall be controlled by the late 
Confederates and slave-holders or by the 
defenders of the Union and the emancipa- 
tors of the slaves. The independents have 
proved that they have the courage of their 
opinions. Upon all great and substantive 
questions they agree with the best Repub- 
lican sentiment of the country. It rests 
wholly with that sentiment to decide wheth- 
er the great multitude of the seceders of 1872 
shall co-operate to achieve a common Re- 
publican success in 1876—a triumph in evy- 
ery way worthy of the Centennial year. 





THE JAPANESE INDEMNITY 
FUND. 

THE announcement that Japan has made 
a large appropriation for a representation 
at the Centennial Exhibition, and the ar- 
rival in the country as Commissioner of a 
respected American citizen who for three 
years has been engaged in Japan in the 
work of establishing a national system of 
education, remind us of the duty that the 
United States owe to Japan, and which 
should not longer remain undone. This is 
nothing less than the repayment of the Jap- 
anese indemnity fund. The history of this 
fund is familiar to many persons, and was 
briefly and clearly narrated in the House of 
Representatives a year ago by the Hon. Ros- 
ERT S. Hate. A full and accurate account 
of it has also been prepared by Mr. Epwarp 
Hovwsk, and there are other documents, in- 
cluding the official correspondence, which 
show that the United States, with Great 
Britain, France, and Holland, have treated 
Japan with a harshness which is a repulsive 
introduction to those international amen- 
ities of civilized states from which Japan 
was thought to have held herself unreason- 
ably aloof. 

The event which occasioned the indemni- 
ty payment occurred in 1863. At that time 
the authority of the Mikado, the ancient 
emperor of the country, was merely nom- 
inal, and the real power was in the hands 
ef the Tycoon. The latter officer was in 
form, however, only a subject. The empire 
was composed of provinces, each of which 
was ruled by a daimio, all of whom were 
jealous of the Tycoon’s authority, and who, 
in case of his attempt to dethrone the Mi- 
kado, would have sustained the latter. The 
treaties of Commodore PERRY, in 1853, and 
of other envoys were made with the Tycoon, 
without reference to the Mikado, who long 
afterward was persuaded to give his con- 
sent. Hence the Mikado and the daimios 
were hostile to the Tycoon’s policy at Jeddo, 
and two of the most powerful daimios, who 
were almost independent princes, seriously 
perplexed the Tycoon, and supported the 
Mikado’s demand that the Tycoon should 
expel the foreigners and close the ports. 
One of these daimios, Cuosiv, finally openly 
rebelled, and the aspect of affairs was so 
menacing that the Tycoon, who, with the 
progressive party, was really desirous of 
keeping the faith he had pledged to foreign 
powers, was compelled to temporize. He 


publicly ordered the daimios to expel the 


foreigners, but at the same time he private- 


ly took measures to frustrate his own orders. 
The territory of Cuostu commanded a nar- 
row strait which connects the Japanese in- 
land sea with the ocean. In June, 1863, a 
small American steamer, the Pembreke, anch- 
ored in. this strait, and was attacked by 
two steamers of Costu. But she escaped 
unhurt. The United States minister in Ja- 
pan sent the steamer MW yoming to retaliate. 
The Wyoming ran in between the vessels of 
the daimio and the shore, and under a heavy 
fire from the vessels and the land batteries, 
sank a brig and exploded the boilers of a 
steamer, with a loss of five Americans killed 
and six wounded, the Japanese damage and 
loss not being known. In the next month 
a French steamer and a Dutch corvette were 
attacked in the straits. The French, like 


the Dutch retired. No English vessel was 
engaged or suffered. 
The Tycoon’s Government at Jeddo ex- 
pressed extreme regret for the occurrence, 
and promised, as soon as the state of the 
country would permit, to chastise the daimio. 
But it owned its weakness, and begged the 
forbearance of foreign powers. The United 
States minister made his claim for indem- 
nity, amounting to $10,000. He also sug- 
gested that the Government should pay an- 
other sum for the loss upon the Wyoming ; 
but the Jeddo Government naturally held 
that the damage the Wyoming had inflicted 
might properly offset that she had received. 
The Government, however, instantly ac- 
knowledged the Pembroke claim, but plead- 
ed financial embarrassment, and asked for 
delay in payment. In September, 1864, the 
claim was paid, with two thousand dollars 
interest. Thus the Pembroke received ten 
thousand dollars, the United States two 
thousand, and the “insult to the flag” had 
been avenged by the Wyoming. The minis- 
ter stated that the Japanese Government 
had arranged the claim to his satisfaction, 
and the affair was apparently ended. But 
as the Japanese authorities were not able 
to secure the freedom of the strait of Shi- 
monoseki, the foreign ministers resolved to 
undertake that task. Without instructions 
from their Governments, they sent an expe- 
dition of nine British, four Dutch, and three 
French vessels, with a smali chartered steam- 
er to represent the United States. A short 
assault silenced the daimio’s guns, scattered 
his forces, and demolished his works. He 
himself agreed not to rebuild the batteries, 
and to pay an indemnity to cover the ex- 
pense of the expedition. But the minis- 
ters insisted that the Tycoon’s Government 
should guarantee this payment, or they 
would treat directly with the daimio, and 
open a port for trade in his territory. The 
Tycoon was obliged to submit. 

The ministers then fixed the sum to be 
paid at $3,000,000. The American minister, 
however, did not regard the business “ with 


ions of dollars was first agreed upon. But 


support. Mr. MurRAyY, the Japanese Cen 


be stricken out, for the money is not hon 


prompt repayment. 


DR. NEWMAN’S TESTIMONY 





the Americans, took summary vengeance: 
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unmixed satisfaction,” and he assented to 
the enormous sum demanded because he 
thought it would force the Government to 
open another port. The sum of two mill- 





that was not too large for Japan to pay, so 
it was increased to three millions. But de- 
clining to be forced to adopt a course which 
was obnoxious to her, Japan has faithfully 
paid the money, and the United States Treas- 
ury has received $750,000 as our share of the 
disgraceful plunder. The Department of 
State has disbursed less than $50,000, and a 





balance of a million and a quarter of dol- 
lars, principal and interest, remains to us in 
addition to the sum with which our min- 
ister expressed himself perfectly satisfied. 
The money is not properly ours, and there 
can not be a difference of opinion as to the 
simple justice of its prompt return to Japan. 
A bill refusing to receive the unpaid moiety 
unanimously passed the House at a previ- 
ous session, and a bill restoring the money 
unconditionally should receive the same 


tennial Commissioner, states that he has 
satisfactory grounds for knowing that, if 
returned, it will be devoted to purposes of 
education. Mr. Monroe has introduced a 
bill authorizing the release to Japan of the 
balance of the fund remaining after the 
payment of all just charges. This is simply 
just, and we can not decently avoid return- 
ing the meney. But Mr. Monroe’s bill sug- 
gests that the Japanese government should 
be invited to establish with it a college in 
Japan for the education of Japanese and 
American youth. This suggestion should 


orably ours, and we should only deepen out 
offense if we annexed conditions to its 


THE Chicago Inter-Ocean very properly 
calls attention to the total discomfiture of 
the attempt to make Democratic party cap 
ital out of the recent tour of consular in 
spection by Dr. NEWMAN. “ Parson NEew- 
MAN” has been a fruitful text for gibes and 
innuendoes and laughs among Democratic 
“reformers,” and when he was summoned 
before the committee of the House to give 
his testimony, that out of his own mouth 
he and the President and the Department 
of State might be convicted of wanton ex- 
travagance and knavery and folly, it was 
fondly supposed that the sins of the Repub 
lican party would appear blacker than ever. 
Dr. NEWMAN went before the committee and 
gave his testimony. It was clear, simple, 
direct, and full of valuable information. It 
taught the committee very much more upon 
| the subject than they or the country are 
| likely to learn in any other way. The very 
| evil which Mr. Farrey, former consul at 
Cadiz, has just pointed out to the same com- 
mittee, the undervaluation of goods about 
to be imported—a process by which the 


Treasury loses millions of dollars annually 
—was one of the three subjects of investi- 
gation with which Dr. NEWMAN was espe- 
cially charged. He was, further, to consider 
the means of increasing American commerce 
at the various ports he visited, and to make 
a detailed report. 

The testimony of Dr. NEWMAN disclosed 
many defects in the consular system that 
he had already reported to the State De- 
partment, and which the committee will 
probably report to the House. The House 
will owe the knowledge and the consequent 
remedial legislation to the much ridiculed 
investigation of “ Parson NEWMAN.” And 
the information seems to be worth the 
money which it cost. So much has been 
said of sending a clergyman at the national 


| expense upon a junketing tour around the 


world, that we have been curious to see the 
exact figures of the outlay for this useless, 
extravagant, and costly expedition. Here 
they are. “ His entire expenses for the trip 
around the world, occupying a year and a 
half, were $2300.” And when he arrived at 
St. Petersburg he resigned, and his salary 
was discontinued. An intelligent and shrewd 
observer is sent out by the Government in 
the public interest to obtain information 
which can not well or accurately be obtain- 
ed in any other way. He performs his duty 
admirably. He discovers and exposes frauds 
by which the Treasury is cheated. He points 
out faults by the correction of which money 
may be saved. He furnishes much and most 
useful information, and he is traveling for a 
year and a half in remote countries, and at 


a cost to the country of less than three thou 


sand dollars. Is this extravagant? We 
have heard no sneer at “ Parson NEWMAN” 
since his testimony was given. We venture 
to believe that there will be none in the re 
port of the committee ; and its members will 
deserve the public approbation if they do 
their duty in Congress as well and as cheap 
ly as Dr. NEWMAN has done his upon his tour. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. Samven M. Suaw, of the ( ooperstown 
Freeman’s Journal, formerly one of the editors 
of the Albany Argus, recently visited the vener 
able Francis P. Buarr, near Washington. Mr 
BLAIR, who is now eighty-five years old, and in 
feeble health, was somewhat surprised when told 
that the number of years devoted to journalism 
by Mr. SHaw exceeded his own. During the 
visit Mr. BLarr spoke gratefully of the assist 
ance he had received from his wife while editing 


| the Globe Although only two years his junior, 
| she still accompanies him in his horseback rides 


in summer. 

—President Woops, of the Western University 
of Pennsylvania ( Baptist), having raised $100,000 
toward an endowment, Mr. WILLIAM Suaw ha 
added another $100,000 

—M, ALEXANDKE Dumas derives a steady in 
come of about 840,000 per annum from his plays 
Independent of this, each new play brings him 
about $30,000 down. He lives in a pleasant sub 
urban house, does all his work in a spacious 
ground-floor study, with large windows over 
looking a garden. He is tall, stalwart, very pale, 
and his first aspect is proud, cold, stern, and a 
little defiant; but he quickly thaws, and becomes 
fascinating, gay, cordial, vivacious, simple, full 
of anecdote, wit, and laughter. Good man to 
dine with 

—Secretary Bristow, who is just now in such 
hot pursuit of the alcoholic malefactors, is, in 
private life, brimfal of good-natured wit, and 
among his intimate friends gives vent to this 
trait, and will bear bravely any amount of friend 


| ly raillery 


Joun Forster, the eminent historian, biog 
rapher, and critic, who died in London on the Ist 
instant, has for many years been rewarded as one 
of the foremost men of letters in England. He 
was born at Newcastle in 1812, was educated in 
the University of London, and was a member of 
its first law class. With his classmates he es 
tablished the London University Magazine, out of 


| which grew the Englishman's Magazine. To this 


| 


periodical Mr. Forster contributed a series of 
biographical articles on the “ Early Patriots of 
England,’ which were subsequently enlarged 
into his Lives of Statesmen under the Common 
wealth. He pursued the study of the law under 
| Curry, and was called to the bar, but soon be 
came a valued contributor to periodicals. He 
became editor of the Lraminer in 1546, and wrot 
largely for every number of it, in the depart 
ments of politics and literary criticism He 
was also four years the editor of the Foreign 
| Quarterly Review, and after the retirement of Mr 
CuHarkLes Dickens edited the Daily News for 


| aboutone year. In 1855 he married the wealthy 
| widow of Henry Const RN, the publisher. In 
| 1856 he became secretary to the Lunacy Com 
mission, and in 1861 was gazetted Commissioner 
of Lunacy He wrote occasionally for the Edin 
burgh Heview and the Foreign (uarterly H 
principal works are lives of OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Sir Joun EvutiotT, WALTER Savace Lanponr, 
and CHarkLes Dickens. All his works, espe 
| cially the Lives of Statesmen, are considered to 
| possess a high literary value His second vol 
ume of the Life of Swift was completed, and will 
| soon be published by Hanrer & Brotuens. 17 
third was well advanced 
The Attorney-General of New York has 
paid over to Comptroller Green, of t city 
| $55,345 94. the amount ected in tl judg 
ment against the estate of the late County Au 


ditor Watson, The whole judgment was for 
$648,982 32 

Mr. DisrRaewui has given another instance 
of violating red tape by appointing an excep 
tionally deserving man to office In the Ashan 
tee war Captain GLover, of the British navy 
who happened to be on the coast, organized an 
expedition, and marched it through the densely 
wooded country, arriving just in time to be of 
essential service to Sir Gannet WoOLSLEY m 
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mander of the British forces. For this he was 
knighted in 1874, and became Sir Joun Glover 
le has now been selected to succeed Sir Ste 
PHEN HI. as Governor of Newfoundland, with 
a salary of $10,000, a residence, and certain al 
lowances to sustain the dignity 

They are getting on in Illinois. The Lake 
Forest University is lifting its collegiate head 
It has recently received as donations: from ¢ 
B. Ne son, $20,000; C. 8. Farwes, $15,000; 
J. V. Fanwer, $15,000: Cornea J. Writ 
1aMs, $5000; Amzi Benepict, $5000; H.C. Dr 
RAND, 85000; Wiiiiam 8. Jonmnson, $5000; and 
N. 8. Bouton, $5000. The university pow owns 


} $300,000, has no debts, and $50,000 out at in 


terest 

It is stated in London papers that the for 
tune left by the late Sir ANrnony RoruscHiLp 
(he took none of it with him—left every thing) 
amounted to nearly $50,000,000, 4Phe fortune 
of the late Mr. Brassty, who was regarded as 
one of the largest of British millionaires, was 
about $30,000,000. Mr. Monnrtson, the head of 
the house of Morison, Ditt0oK, & Co., left 


|} some $20,000,000. Sir Anruony RoruscHiLp 


may therefore be said to have left the largest 
estate of any Briton 

The Archbishop of York, speaking. at a 
meeting of the Church of England Temp rane 
Society, at Liverp 01, said the English were large 
ly and increasingly a drinking nation. It was 
a humiliating confession that since temperance 
organizations had been formed, the drinking pro 
pensities of the people had increased. Still they 
must not be discouraged, but put forth greater 
efforts to stem the tide Legislation must be 
amended so as to grapple more effectually with 
the evil, and he urged both clergy and laity act 
ively to co-operats 

Mr. Eustis, who purports to be the new 
United States Senator from Louisiana, is about 
forty-five, fine-looking, a descendant of one of 
the old Creole families, and is a grandson of 
Judge Evstis, of the Supreme Court; is a grad 
uate of Yale, and spent several years abroad, 
where his education was completed at the Ger 
man universities. Le isa man of wealth and high 
social position 

—ANDREW JOHNSON, sole surviving son of the 

late President, has purchased, and will hereafter 


conduct, the Greenville (Tennessee) Jntelligencer 


The Hon. Samvuew J. RANDALL, chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations in the House 
of Representatives, was a war Democrat, and at 
the outbreak of the rebellion enlisted as a pri 
vate in the First Philadelphia City Cavalry, and 
went immediately to the front While serving 
as a private he was elected to Congress. In a 
letter to Colonel T. A. Scort, then Assistant Se 
retary of War, recommending Colonel Groror 
H. Tuomas for a brigadiership, he says: ‘1 am, 
as you perhaps know, a private in the First City 
Cavalry of Philadelphia, and I never saw Colonel 
Tuomas until | saw him on parade, and our in 
tercourse has been only such as exists between 
a colonel and one of his soldiers: hence you can 
see my recommendation comes from pure mo 
tives and is entirely free from social or political 
considerations. I speak for and write in behalf 
of the brave men who in this hour of our coun 
try’s peril are coming forward and endangering 
their own lives, and perhaps leaving those most 
dear to them without a support 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur Congressional record for the week ie light. On 
the Sist ult., Mr. Morrison introdidtved in the House a 
bill for the revision of the tariff. Taxes are reduced on 
almost every article except cigars, on which the duty 
is increased. The tax on tea and coffee is re-imposed 
The bill Was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. —The third-term question came up in the House 
on the Ist, when it wae diecussed, and then laid over 
On the 2d it wae called up again. When the House 
came to a vote, the ame - a nt of Mr. Reagan to the 
propore d constitutional amendment, proposing to lim 
it the Executive to one term of eix years, inetead of 
four, after the year 1881, was first voted on, and lost, by 
70 to 154. Then the vote was taken on Mr. Frye’s mi 
nority substitute, for a term of #ix yeare after 1585, so 
that two Presidential terme of tour yeare each might 
intervene, but that was lost by 109 to 144. His amend 
ment also provided that where the Vice-President 
should succeed to the Executive chair, he should not 
be eligible either to another term if he had served 
more than two years. Then the vote came simply on 
the proposed Sixteenth Amendment to the Constita 
tion, which reads, “‘ No person who bas held or may 
hereafter hold the office of President shall ever again 
be eligible to said office This was aleo lost by 144 
to 106, the constitutional two-thirds not having voted 
for it. Nearly all of the leading Republican members 
voted againet it, and some of the Democrats, It lack 
ed &% of the required vote, with 42 me mbers absent or 
not voting. —On the 4th, Mr. Morton spoke in behalf of 
the admission of Mr. Pinchback to a seat in the Senate 

Violent gales prevailed throughout the New England, 
Middle, and Western States on the 2d, causing great 
| damage to property 

Governor Tilden, on the lst, signed the bill repealing 
the Gray Nune Act 
| The public debt statement for January shows a re- 
| duction of $1,509,155 47. 


FOREIGN NEWS, 








Ir is reported in Paris that the Carliste have been 
badly whipped, and that Don Carlos ils on his way to 
France 

An explosion o¢ rred in the Jabin Colliery, St. Ei 
enne, B mm, on the 4th, It is feared that as many 
ae 200 live } 

| The Oxtfor ( r University boat clubs 
have deci t tl hallet it Row 
Ansociation of A ‘ s Co ration of 
the invitation f I ’ phia t ib part in ft 
Centennial regatta was po l until af t 
ford and Cam! ra ‘ tw be mac 
to get eix oaremen to visit the United Stat but on 
t yw responsi! not re} ectitat sot 
ul ersit 

The negotiations between Prussia and Lavuenburg 
for the incorporation of the att with I sia have 
been completed. A bill to that effect will be Intro- 
duced in the Parliament shortly 

The statue of Lord Palmerston in Palace Yard, near 
the Parliament House, Westminster, was unveiled on 
the 2d 

Dispatches from Bombay say that Sadaeh Rao, the 
nephew of the deposed Guicowar, and the claimant to 
the throne, has been banished from Baroda for Incit- 
ing rebellion. Serious and bloody feuds are announced 

| as having occurred among the tribes on the Scinde 
frontier The Times of India feare a general rising 
throughout Beloochietan. It is reported that the In- 


dian government contemplates occupying Kelat and 
deposing the Khan 
he Spanish Senatorial elections have resulted very 
favorably to the government Among the successfal 
candidates are two bishops, the Marquis of Molino, 
| and eleven generals, including Eepartero, Queen 
? ‘ 


Letona, at mo 
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A BUDDHIST RELIC—INSPECTING THE SACRED TOOTH AT KANDY, CEYLON. 











A BUDDHIST RELIC | Buddhists. This tooth has a curious history | preserved at Wantapura, in Kalinga. Early in | ing that the King of Pegu offered a million ster- 

The original is held by the Buddhists to have | the fourteenth century it was carried off to India, | ling as its ransom, it was publicly burned at Goa, 
been rescued from the ashes of the god some five | but was subsequently restored, and during the | the Catholic archbishop refusing to take a ransom 
liundred and forty years before the Christian era, troubled times which ensuéd was carefully hidden. | for such an idolatrous relic. After some years 
but not to have been brought to Cevlon till some During the Portuguese invasion of 1560, how two more of Brppua’s teeth wer suddenly discov- 


cight hundred years afterward, it having been | ever, the tooth was captured, and, notwithstand- | ered to have been miraculously preserved—one 


One of the chief incidents of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Kandy, a town of Ceylon, was 
the exhibition of the sacred eve-tooth of Gat 
TAMA Buppua—one of the most holy relics of the 
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BOUND TO HAVE A SLEIGH-RIDE. 





Fesrvary 1 





of them by the King of Cotta, Doy Juan Duara 
Pata, who sent it to Brama, King of Pegu, as a 
dowry to a girl whom he passed off as his daugh 
ter, in order to fulfill a certain prophecy. The 
King of Kandy, hearing of this, also sent a mis 
sion to the King of Pegu, stating that he had pur 
chased the genuine relic from the Portuguese, and 
that he also had a real daughter, whom his Maj 
esty of Pegu had better take with the “ real” 
tooth. 
honor and the tooth, which Sir J. Everson Tex 
NENT, in his work Ceylon, states was manufac 
tured by Wikrama Banv in 1566. This tooth, 
the Dalada, has ever since been jealously guarded 
at Kandy in a temple situated in the precincts of 
the palace. The shrine chamber where the relic 


is kept is exceedingly small, and on the occasion | 
| party adjourned to another part of the building 


of the Prince’s visit was crowded to suffocation— 
yellow-robed Buddhist priests, elbowing a miscel 
laneous crowd of unbelieving generals, civil offi 
cials, and special correspondents 


| a beautiful little casket 
The King of Peru, however, declined the 
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A DIFFERENCE 


The chief Buddhist, of course, acted a how 
man, and after exhibiting some curious jews 
among which was the largest known eme 
the world, he slowly and solemnly opened a 
ver-gilt, bell-shaped shrine, and took out a 
and jeweled casket From thence he 
r, like a con 


another, and then anothe ! 
until at | 


forming the interminable box trick, 
ered with 
and emeralds, was reached, v 
ed, displayed the tooth rep 
a gold lotus leaf 
one and a half or two inches 
eithe 


emblem 
lo 
by the incredulous to b 
ored ivory or the tooth of a boar 
| After the relic 


priests with handsomely bound dic 


inspecting 


where a portion of the sacred books was 


| chanted, and two copies presented to the Prince 


as mementoes of his visit 
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We heer’d you was getting on wonderful well. 
But the proof of the puddin’ ain’t in you, Sir.” 

“ That’s right, Cripps,” cried Overshute ; “ give 
it to him, Cripps. Why, he starves himself. 
Ever since he took his first and second, and got 
his fellowship and took orders, he hasn’t known 
what a good dinner is. He keeps all the fasts in 
the calendar, and the vigils of the festivals, and 
he ought to have an appetite for the feasts; but 
he overstays his time, and can’t keep any thing 
on his stomach.” 

“ Now, Russel, as usual!’ Hardenow answered, 

with a true and pleasant smile; “ what a fine fel- 
low you would be, if you only had moderation ! 
But I see that you want to talk to Cripps; and I 
have several men waiting in the quad. Where 
is my beaver? Oh! here to be sure. Will you 
come with us? No, of course you can’t. Will 
you dine in hall with me?” 
” “Of course I won't. But come you and dine 
with me on Sunday—the only day you dare eat a 
bit—-and my mother will do her best to strength- 
en you, build you up, establish you, for a fortnight 
of macaroni, Will you come?” 

“ Yes, yes, to-morrow—to be sure—I have many 
things I want to say to you. Good-by for the 
present ; good-by, Master Cripps.” 

“ There goes one of the finest fellows of all the 
fine fellows yet ruined by rubbish.” With these 
words Russel Overshute ran to the window and 
looked out. A dozen or more of young men were 
waiting, the best under-graduates of the college, 
for Mr. Hardenow to lead them for fifteen miles, 
without a word. 

“Well, every man to his liking,” said Russel ; 
“ but that would be about the last of mine. Now, 
Cripps, most patient of carriers, are you ready for 
me to go on or not?” 

“T hath a’ been thinking about my horse. 
How greedy o’ me to be ating like this’ —for the 
thought of so much fasting had made him set to 
again while he got the chance—“ drinking like- 
wise of college ale—better I have tasted, but not 
often—and all this time, as you might say, old 
Dobbin easing of his dainty foot, with no more 
nor a wisp of hay to drag through his water—if 
he hath any.” 

“ An excruciating picture, Cripps, drawn by too 
vivid a conscience. Dobbin is as happy as he 
can be, with twenty-five horses to talk to him. 
At this very moment I behold him munching 
choicest of white oats and chaff.” 

“Your Worship can see through a stone wall, 
they say; but they only keeps black oats at the 
‘Cross’ just now, along of a contract the landlord 
have made—and a blind sort of bargain, to my 
thinking—” 

“Never mind that. Let him have black oats, 
then, or Irish oats, or no oats at all. But do you 
wish to hear my story out, or will you leave it till 
next Saturday ?” 

“Sir, you might a’ seen as I was waiting until 
such time as you plaize to go on wi’ ’un.” 

“ Very well, Cripps, that satisfies the most ex- 

‘ting historian. I will go on where I left off, if 
that point can be established. Well, I left the 
foreman of the nursery telling me about the man 
he sent with the bag of potatoes to the Oxford 
coach. He told me he was one of his sharpest 
hands, who had been off work for a week or two 
then, and had only returned that morning. ‘Joe 
Smith’ was his name; and when they could get 
him to work, he would do as much work as any 
two other men on the place. He might be trust- 
ed with any thing, if he only undertook it; but 
the worst of him was that he never could be got 
to stick long to any thing. Here to-day and gone 
to-morrow had always been his character; and 
they thought that he must be of gypsy race, and 
perhaps had a wandering family. 

“This made me a little curious about the man, 
and I asked to see him. But the foreman said 
that for some days now he had not been near the 
nursery, and they thought that he was on the 
Oxford road, in the neighborhood of Nettlebed; 
and another thing—if I did see him, I could not 
make out more than half he said, for the man 
had such a defect in his voice that only those 
who were used to him could be certain of his 
meaning. Suddenly I thought of your sister’s 
tale, and I said to the foreman, ‘ Does he speak 
like this ? imitating as well as I could your sis- 
ter’s imitation of him. ‘ You know the man, Sir,’ 
the foreman answered ; ‘ you have got him so ex- 
actly, that you must have heard him many times.’ 
I told him no more, but asked him to describe 
Joe Smith’s appearance. He answered that he 
was a tall dark man, loosely built, but powerful, 
with a stoop in his neck, and a long sharp nose, 
and he generally wore a brown pointed hat. 

“Cripps, you may well suppose that my sus- 
picions were strong by this time. Here was your 
sister’s deseription—so far as the poor girl could 
see in the dusk and the fright—confirmed to,the 
very letter; and here was the clear opportunity 
offered for slipping the wreath of hair into the 
bag.” 

“Your Worship, now, your Worship, you be a 
bit too sharp! If that there man were at Head- 
ington quarry at night-fall of the Tuesday, how 
could he possible a’ been to Maidenhead next 
morning? No, no; your Worship are too sharp.” 

“Too thick, you mean, Cripps, and not sharp 
enough. But listen to me for a moment. Those 
long-legged gypsies think very little of going 
thirty miles in a night, though they never trav- 
el by day so, And then there is the up mail- 
coach. Of course he would not pay his fare, but 
he might hang on beneath the guard’s bugle, 
with or without his knowledge, and slip away at 
the changing-houses. Of that objection I think 
nothing. It serves to my mind as a confirma- 
tion.” 

“ Very well, Sir,’ 
be I for to argify ?” 

“No, Cripps, of course not. But still I wish 
to allow you to think of every thing. You may 
not be right; but still I like you to speak when 
you think of any thing. That is what I have al- 


ror — 
said Cripps, discreetly ; “ who 





ways said, and contended for continually—let ev- 
ery man speak—when sensible.” 

“Your Worship hath hit the mark again. The 
old Squire saith, ‘Let no man speak,’ as St. Paul 
sayeth of the women. But your Worship saith, 
‘Let all men speak, all women likewise, as hath 
a tongue ;’ and then you stoppeth us both the 
more, by restirrecting all on us, women or men, 
whichever a’ may happen, till such time as all 
turns up sensible. Now there never could ever 
be such a time !” 

“Carrier, you are satirical, Keep from the 
‘Dusty Anvil,’ Cripps. Marry a wife, and you 
will have a surfeit of argument at home. But 
still you have been very good on the whole, and 
you never will get home to-night. At any rate, I 
was so convinced, in spite of all smaller difficul- 
ties, that I bound the foreman to let me know, by 
a man on horseback, at any expense, the moment 
he saw Joe Smith again. And his parting words 
to me were these: ‘ Well, Sir, don’t you think 
harm of Joe without sure proof against him. He 
is a random chap, I know ; but I never saw a bet- 
ter man to earn his wages.’ 

“Weil, I went back to the inn at once, and 
rode leisurely to Henley. It was raining hard, 
and the river in flood with all the melted snow 
and so on, when I crossed that pretty bridge. I 
had been trying in vain to think what was the 
best thing I could do; not liking to go home, 
and leave my new discovery so vague. But be- 
ing soaked and chilly now, i resolved to have a 
glass of something hot, for fear of taking a vio- 
lent cold, and losing perhaps a week by it. So I 
went into the entrance of that good inn by the 
water-side, and called for some brandy-and-water 
hot. The landlord was good enough to come 
out; and knowing me from old boating days, he 
got into a talk with me. I had helped him at the 
sessions about a house of his at Dorchester; and 
nothing could exceed his good-will. _Remember- 
ing how the gypsies hang about the boats and the 
water-side, 1 asked him (quite as a random shot) 
whether any of them happened to be in the neigh- 
borhood just now. He thought perhaps that I 
was timid about my dark ride homeward, and he 
told me all he knew of them. There was one lot, 
as fisual, in the open ground about Newnham, 
and another large camp near Chalgrove, and an- 
other, quite a small pitch that, on the edge of the 
firs above Nettlebed. 

“This last was the lot for me; and I pressed 
him so about them, that he looked at me with a 
peculiar grin. ‘What do you mean by that? I 
asked. ‘Now, Squire Overshute, as if you did 
not know!’ he answered. ‘Doth your Worship 
happen to remember Cinnaminta’s name ” 

“Cripps, I assure you, I was astonished. Of 
course you knew Cinnaminta—well, I don’t want 
to be interrupted. Noone could say any harm of 
her; and a fovelier girl was never seen. The 
landlord had heard some by-gone gossip about 
Cinnaminta and myself. I did admire her. Iam 
not ashamed to say that I greatly admired her. 
And so did every young fellow here, who had got 
a bit of pluck in him. I will not go into that ques- 
tion; but you know what Cinnaminta was.” 

Cripps nodded, with a thick mixture of feel- 
ings. His poetical self had been smitten more 
with Cinnaminta than he cared to tell; and his 
practical self was getting into a terrible hubbub 
about his horse. “To be sure, your Worship,” 
was all he said. 

“ Very well, now you understand me. To hear 
of Cinnaminta being in that camp at Nettlebed 
made me so determined that [ laid hold of the 
landlord by the collar without thinking. He 
begged me not to ride off with him, or his busi- 
ness would be ruined; and feeling that he weigh- 
ed about eighteen stone, I left him on his thresh- 
old. 

“T could not bear to ask him now another word 
of any thing. Knowing looks, and winks, and 
reeking jokes so irritate me, when I know that a 
woman is pure and good. You remember how 
we all lost Cinnaminta. Three or four score of 
under-graduates, reckless of parental will, had of- 
fered her matrimony; and three or four newly 
elected fellows were asking whether they would 
vacate, if they happened to jump the broomstick.” 

“ All that were too fine to last,” muttered Cripps, 
most sensibly. “ But her ought to a’ had a sound 
man on the road—a man with a horse well sea- 
soned and a substantial cart—her ought.” 

“Oh, then, Cripps, you were smitten too! A 
nice connection for light parcels! Well, never 
mind. The whole thing is over. We all are sad- 
der and wiser men; but we like to know who the 
chief sufferer is—what man has won the beauty. 
And with this in my mind, I rode up the hill, and 
resolved to go through with my seeking. 

“When I got to the end of ‘the fair-mile’ the 
night came down in earnest. You know my 
young horse ‘Cantelupe,’ freckled like a melon. 
He knows me as well as my old dog; and a child 
can ride him. But in the dark he gets often 
nervous, and jumps across the road if he sees 
what he does not consider sociable. So that one 
must watch his ears, whatever the weather may 
be. And now the weather was as bad as man or 
horse could be out in. 

“All day there had been spits of rain, with 
sudden puffs of wind, and streaks of green upon 
the sky, and racing clouds with ragged edges. 
You remember the weather, of course ; Wednes- 
day is one of your Oxford days. Well, I hope 
you were home before it began to pelt as it did 
that evening. For myself I did not care one fig. 
I would rather be drenched than slowly sodden. 
But I did care for my horse, because he had 
whistled a little in the afternoon, and his throat 
is slightly delicate. And the whir of the wind 
in the hedge, and the way it struck the naked 
branches back, like the clashing of clubs against 
the sky, were enough to make even a steady old 
horse uneasy at the things before him. More- 
over, the road began to flash with that peculiar 
light which comes upward or downward—who 
ean tell?—in reckless tumults of the air and 
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earth. The road was running like a river; come 
here and go there; like glass it shone with the 
furious blows of the wind striking a pale gleam 
out of it. I stooped upon Cantelupe’s neck, or 
the wind would have dashed me back over his 
crupper. 

“Suddenly in this swirl and roar my horse 
stood steadfast. He spread his fore-legs and 
stooped his head to throw his balance forward ; 
and his mane (which had been lashing my beard) 
swished down in a water-fall of hair. I was star- 
tled as much as he was, and in the strange light 
stared about. ‘ You have better eyes than I have,’ 
I said, ‘ or else you are a fool, Canty.’ 

“T thought that he was a fool, until I followed 
the turn of his head, and there I saw a white 
thing in the ditch. Something white, or rather 
of a whity-brown color, was in the trough, with 
something dark leaning over it. ‘Who are you 
there ?’ I shouted, and the wind blew my voice 
back between my teeth. 

“*Nort to you, master; nort to you. Go on, 
and look to your own consarns.’ 

“This rough reply was in a harsh high cackle, 
rather than a human voice; but it came through 
the roar of the tempest clearly, as no common 
voice could come. For a moment I had a great 
mind to do exactly as I was ordered. But curios- 
ity, and perhaps some pity for the fellow, stopped 
me. ‘I will not leave you, my friend,’ I said, ‘ un- 
til I am sure that I can do no good.’ The man 
was in such trouble that he made no answer 
which I could hear, so I jumped from my horse, 
which would come no nearer; and holding the 
bridle, I went up to see. 

“Tn as sheltered a spot as could be found, but 
still in a dripping and weltering place, lay, or 
rather rolled and kicked, a poor child in a most 
violent fit. ‘Don’t ee now, my little Tom ; don’t 
’ee ; that’s a deary, don’t!’ The man kept coax- 
ing and moaning and trying to smooth down little 
legs and arms. ‘Let it have its way,’ I said; 
‘only keep the head well up, and try to put some- 
thing between the teeth.’ Without any answer 
he did as I bade; and what he put betwixt the 
teeth must have been his own great thumb. Of 
course he mistook me for a doctor. None but a 
doctor was likely to be out riding on so rough a 
night.” 

“Ah, how I do pity they poor chaps !” cried 
Carrier Cripps, who really could not wait one 
minute longer. “Many a naight I mates ’em 
a-starting for ten or twenty maile of it, just when 
I be in the smell o’ my supper, and nort but night- 
cap arterward. ,Leastways, I mean, arter pipe 
and hot summat. Your Worship ’ll ’scoose me 
a-breakin’ in. But there’s half my arrands to do 
yet, and the sun gone flat on the Radcliffe! The 
Lord knows if I shall get home to-night. But if 
I doos—might I make so bold—your Worship be 
coming to see poor Squire. Your Worship is not 
like some Worships be—and I has got a rare drop 
of fine old stuff! Your Worship is not the man 
to take me crooked. I means no liberty, mind 
you.” 

“ Of that I am certain,” Mr. Overshute answer- 
ed. “Cripps, your suggestion just hits the mark. 
I particularly want to see your sister. That was 
my object in seeking you. And I did not like to 
see her until you should have had time to pre- 
pare her. I have several things to see to here, 
and then I will ride to Beckley. Mrs. Hookham 
will give me a bit of dinner, when I have seen my 
dear friend the Squire. At night, I will come 
down, and smoke a pipe, and finish my story with 
you, as soon as I am sure you have had your sup- 
per.” 

“Never you pay no heed at all,” said Master 
Cripps, with solemnity, “to no thought of my zup- 
per, Sir. That be entire what you Worships call 
a zecondary consideration. However, I will have 
’un, if so be Ican. And you mustn’t goo for to 
think, Sir, that goo I would now, if stay I could. 
I goes with that there story, the same as the jog 
of a cart to the trot of the nar. My wits kapes 
on a-goin’ up and down, But business is a piece 
of the body, Sir. But no slape for me, nor no 
church to-morrow, wi’out I hears the last of that 
there tale.” 

a 
CHAPTER XX. 
CRIPPS DRAWS THE CORK. 


Axy kind, good-natured person, loving bright 
simplicity, would have thought it a little treat to 
look round the carrier’s dwelling-room, upon that 
Saturday evening, when he expected Mr. Over- 
shute. Not that Cripps himself was overtidy or 
too particular. He was so kindly familiar now 
with hay, and straw, and bits of string, and chaff, 
and chips, and promiscuous parcels, that on the 
whole he preferred a litter to any exertions of 
broom or brush. But Esther, who ruled the house 
at home, was the essence of quick neatness, and 
scorned all comfort, unless it looked—as well as 
was—right comfortable. And now, expecting so 
grand a guest, she had tucked up her sleeves, and 
stirred her pretty arms to no small purpose. 

The room was still a kitchen, and she had made 
no attempt to disguise that much. But what can 
look better than a kitchen clean and bright and 
well supplied with the cheery tools of appetite ? 
It was a good-sized room, and very picturesque 
with snugness. Little corners, in and out, gave 
play for light and shadow ; the fire-place retired 
far enough to well express itself; and the dresser 
had brass-handled drawers, that seemed quietly 
nursing table-cloths. Well, above these, upon 
lofty hooks, the chronicles of the present genera- 
tion might be read on cups. Zachary headed the 
line of course; and then—as Genesis is ignored 
by grander generations—Exodus, and Leviticus 
(the fount of much fine movement), and Numbers, 
and a great many more, showed that the carrier’s 
father and mother had gladly baptized every one. 

In front of the fire sat the carrier, with nearly 
all of his best clothes on, and gazing at a warm- 
ing-pan. He had been forbidden to eat his sup- 
per, for fear of making a smell of it; and he had 
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a great mind to go to bed, and have some hot 
coals under him. For nearly five miles of up-hill 
work and laying his shoulder against the spokes 
he had been promising himself a rare good sup- 
per, and a pipe to follow; and now where were 
they? In the far background. He had no idea 
of rebellion; still, that saucepan on the simmer 
made the most provoking movemeuts. Therefore 
he put up his feet upon a stump of oak (which 
had for generations cooled down pots), and he 
turned with a shake of his head toward the fire, 
and sniffed the sniff of Tantalus, and muttered, 
“ Ah, well ! the Lord knoweth best ;” and thought 
to himself that if ever again he invited the quali- 
ty to his house, he would wait till he had his own 
quantity first. 

Esther was quite in a flutter, although she was 
ready to deny it stoutly, and to blush a bright red 
in doing so. To her, of course, Justice Overshute 
was simply a great man, who must have the chair 
of state, and the talk of restraint, and a clean dry 
hearth, and the courtesy, and the best white apron 
of deference. To her it could make not one jot 
of difference that Mr. Overshute happened to be 
the most intimate friend of some other gentle- 
man, who never came near her, except in dreams. 
Tush! she had the very greatest mind, when the 
house was clean and tidy, to go and spend the 
evening with her dear friend Mealy at the “ An- 
vil.” But Zachary would not hear of this; and 
how could she go against Zachary ? 

So she brought the grand chair, the arm-chair 
of yew-tree—the tree that used to shade the graves 
of unrecorded Crippses-—a chair of deepest red 
complexion, countenanced with a cushion. The 
cushion was but a little pad in the dark capacious 
hoilow, suggesting to an irreverent mind that a 
lean man had left his hat there, and a fat man 
had sat down on it. But the mind of every Cripps 
yet known was strictly reverential; and this was 
the curule chair, and even the Olympian throne 
of Crippses. 

Russel Overshute knocked at the door in his 
usual quick and impetuous way. In the main, he 
was a gentleman; and he would have knocked at 
a nobleman’s door exactly as he did at the car- 
rier’s. But all radical theories, fine as they are, 
detract from gentle practice; and the too large- 
minded man, while young, takes a flying leap over 
small niceties. He does not remember that poor 
men need more deference than rich men, because 
they are not used to it. To put it more plainly, 
Overshute knocked hard, and meant no harm by it. 

“Come in, Sir, and kindly welcome,” Cripps 
began, as he showed him in. “Plaize to take 
this chair, your Worship. Never mind your 
boots. Lor’ bless us, the mud of three counties 
cometh here.” 

“Then it goes away again very quickly! Miss 
Cripps, how are you? May I shake hands ?” 

Esther, who had been shrinking into the shade 
of the clock and the dresser, came forward with 
a brave bright blush, and offered her hand, as a 
lady might. Russel Overshute took it kindly, 
and bowed to her courtesy, and smiled at her. 
In an honest, manly way he admired pretty Esther. 

“Master Cripps, you are too bad; and your 
sister in the conspiracy too! I do believe that 
your mind is set to make me as tipsy as a king 
to-night.” 

“They little things,” said the carrier, pointing 
to the old oak table, where a bottle of grand old 
whisky shone with the reflected gleam of iemons, 
and glasses danced in the fire-light—* they little 
things, Sir, was never set for so good a gentle- 
man afore, nor a one to do such honor to ‘un. 
But they might be worse, Sir ; they might be worse, 
to spake their simple due of ’un. And how is 
poor Squire to-night, your Worship ?” 

“Well, he is about as usual. Nothing seems 
to move him much. He sits in his old chair and 
listens for a step that never comes. But his pa- 
tience is wonderful. It ought to be a lesson to 
us; and I hope it has been one to me. He trusts 
in the Lord, Cripps, as strongly as ever. I fear I 
should have given up that long ago, if I were laid 
on my back as he is.” 

“Young folk,” answered Cripps, as he drew 
the cork—“ meaning no disrespect to you, Sir— 
when they encounters trouble, is like a young horse 
a-coming to the foot of a hill for the fust time wi’ 
a heavy load. He feeleth the collar beginning to 
press, and he tosseth his head, and that maketh 
’un worse. He beginneth to get into fret and 
fume, and he shaketh his legs with anger, and he 
turneth his head and foameth a bit, and champ- 
eth, to ax the maning o’ it. And then you can 
judge what the stuff of him is. If he be bad 
stuff, he throweth him back, and tilteth up his 
loins, and spraddleth. But if he hath good stuff, 
he throweth out his chest, and putteth the fire 
into his eyes, and closeth his nostrils, and gather- 
eth his legs, and straineth his muscles like a bow- 
string. But be he as good as a’ wool, he longeth 
to see over the top of that there hill afore he be 
half-way up it.” 

“ Well, Cripps, I have done that, I confess. I 
have longed to see over the top of the hill; and 
Heaven only knows where that top is. But as 
sure as we sit here and drink this glass of punch 
to your sister’s health, and to yours, good carrier, 
so surely shall our dear old friend receive the re- 
ward of his faith and courage; whether in this 
world or the next.” 

“Thank ’ee kindly, Sir. Etty, is thet the best 
sort of curtsy they teaches now? Now don’t 
blush, child, but make a betterer. But as to 
what your Worship was a-saying of, I virtually 
hopes a’ may come to pass in this world we be 
living in. Otherwise, maybe, us never may know 
on it, the kingdom of Heaven being such a size.” 

“ Oripps, I believe it will be in this world. And 
I hope that I am on the straight road now toward 
making out some part of it. You have told your 
sister all I told you at Brasenose this morning, 
according to-my directions? Very well, then; I 
may begin again at the point where I left off with 
you. Where did I break it? I almost forget.” 
" “ With the man’s big thumb in the mouth of 
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the cheeld, while you was a-looking at him, Sir; | 
and the wind and the rain blowing furious.” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember; and so they were. I | 
thought ‘that the crest of the hedge would fall j 
over and bury the whole of us out of the way. 
{nd when the poor boy had kicked out his con- | 
vulsions and fallen into a senseless sleep, the 
rough man turned on me savagely, as if I could 
have prevented it. ‘A pretty doctor you be!’ he 
exclaimed. But I took the upper hand of him. 
‘Stand back there!’ I said; and I lifted the child 
expecting him to strike me all the while) and 
placed the poor little fellow on my horse, and 
managed to get up into my saddle before the 
wind blew him off again. ‘ Now lead the way to 
your home,’ I said. And muttering something, 
he set off. 

“He strode along at such a pace that, having 
to manage both child and horse, it was all I could 
do to keep up with him. But I kept him in sight 
till he came to a common; and there he struck 
sharply away to the right. By the light of the 
wind and the rain, and a star that twinkled where 
the storm was lifting, I followed him perhaps for 
half a mile through a narrow track, in and out 
furze and bramble. At last he turned suddenly 
round a corner, and a shadow fell behind him— 
his own shadow thrown by a gusty gleam of fire. 
Cantelupe—that is my horse, Miss Esther—has 
not learned to stand fire yet, and he shied at the 
light, and set off through the furze as if with the 
hounds in full ery before him. We were very 
lucky not to break our necks, going headlong in 
the dark among rabbit-holes. I thought that I 
must have dropped the child, as the best thing 
to be done for him; but the shaking revived him, 
and he clung to me. 

“T got my horse under command at last; but 
we must have gone half a mile any where, and to 
find the way back seemed a hopeless task. Sut 
the quick-witted people (who knew what had hap- 
pened, and what was likely to come of it) saved 
me miles of roundabout by a very simple expedi- 
ent. They hoisted from time to time a torch of 
dry furze blazing upon a pole; and though the 
light flared and went out on the wind, by the 
quick repetition they guided m« In the cold 
and the wet, it rejoiced my heart to think of a 
good fire somewhere.’ 

“ Etty, stir the fire up,” the hospitable Cripps 
interrupted. “ His Worship hath shivers to think 
of it. When a man or, beg pardon, a gentleman, 
feeleth the small of his back go creeping, he need- 
eth good fire to come up his legs, and a hot sum- 
mat to go down him. Etty, be quick with the 
water now.” 








“ Cripps, Cripps, Carrier Cripps, do you want 
to have me spilled on the road tonight? I am 
trying to tell things in proper order. But how 








can I do it, if you go on so? However, as I was 
beginning to say, Cantelupe and the child and I 
fetched back to the place at last, where the flash 
of light had started us. And we saw, not a flash, 


but a glow this time, a steadfast body of cheerful 
fire, with pots and caldrons over it. So well had 
the spot been chosen, in the lee of ground and 
growth, that the ash of the fire lay round the em- 
bers as still as the beard of an oyster: while 
thicket and tree but a few yards off were thresh- 
ing in the wind and wailing. Behind this fire, 
and under a rick-cloth sloping from a sandstone 
crest, women and children, and one or two men, 

‘ dry, and 
warm, and ready for supper, and pleased with 
the wind and the rain outside, which improved 
their comfort and appetite. And now and then 
the children seemed to be pulling at an impor 
tant woman, to hurry her, perhaps, in het 
ery 

“ But while I was watching them, keeping my 
horse on the verge of light and shadow, a wom- 
an, quite different from the rest, came out of the 
darkness after me. Heedless of weather, and 
reckless of self, she had been seeking for me, or 
rather for my little burden. Her hair was steep 
ed with the drenching rain, for she wore no hat 
or bonnet; and her dark clothes hung on th: 
lines of her figure as women hate to let them do 
Her eyes and face I could not see because of the 
way the light fell: but I seemed to know her 
none the less. 

“While I gazed in doubt, my little fellow 
slipped like an eel from my clasp and the saddle ; 
and almost before I could tell where he was— 
there he was in the arms of his mother! Wor 
lers of love now began to go on, and it struck 
me that I was one too many in a s@ne of that 
sort; and I turned my good horse, to be off and 
away. But the woman called out, and a man laid 
hold of my bridle, and took his hat off when, 
with the usual impulse of a stopped Briton, I was 
going to strike at him. I saw that it was my 
good friend of the ditch, and I came to parley 
with him. 

“What with his scarcity of manners, and of 
polished language, and, worst of all, his want of 
palate, I found it hard, with so much wind blow- 
ing out here all around us, to understand his 
meaning. This was rude of me to the last de- 
gree, for the queerly voiced man was doing no 
less than inviting me, with all his heart, to an un- 


commonly good dinner !” 








sat as happy and s as could be: 





cook- 





(TO BE CONTINVED.] 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Beam and WaGNER have published their an- 
nual review of the population of the globe, in 
which they give many new and important data, 
and especially a new and complete measurement 
of the areas of the inhabited earth and the den- 
sity of the populations. From the volume issued 
by them as a supplementary number to PeTEr- 
MANN’S Mittheilungen we can take only the fol- 
lowing figures, which give the areas and popu- 
lations of the greater sections of the earth: For 
Europe, the area is 2,700,000 square miles; popu- 
lation, 303,000,000. Asia, 13,000,000 square miles, 
and population 799,000,000. Africa, 8,700,000 
square miles; population, 206,000,000. America, 
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12,000,000 square miles ; population, 84,000,000. | 
Australia and Polynesia, 2,500,000 s juare miles; 
population, 4,500,000. 


We have already referred in our columns to 
the expedition of the Proven to the mouth of the 
Yenisei River, and to the leaving of the vessel 
by Professor NorpENSKJOLD for a journey into 
the interior of Siberia and a return by that route 
Fuller particulars of this latter part of his jour- 

| ney have come to hand, from which we learn 
} that on the 19th of August Professor NoxpEens- 
KJOLD, accompanied by Lunpstrim, the bot 

anist, and STRUXBERG, the zoologist, and three 
men, starting in a small boat constructed in 
Norway for the purpose, after sailing two hours 
| through the islands lying at the mouth of the 

Yenisei, reached ¢ ape Schaitanskoi, where they 

obtained the most northern specimens yet col 

lected of land and fresh-water mollusks. 

In the village of Simovie they found the most 
northern settlement on the Yenisei On the 
20th of August, while still within the region 
much to the north of the arctic circle, vegeta 
tion was found to be very abundant, and great 

astonishment was created by the discovery of 
| extensive virgin forests and a rich prairie coun 
try, in fertility equal to that of the best portion 
of Scania, and much greater in extent. Indeed, 

Professor NORDENSKJOLD does not hesitate to 

characterize these forests as the finest and most 
| magnificent in the Old World. To the south of 
| this forest region were plains free from stones, 
and possessing a most fertile soil. 

Passing the villages of Tomsk and Omsk, Pro- 
fessor NORDENSKJOLD reached St. Petersburg 
| on the 27th of November, which he expected to 
| leave in a short time for Stockholm, 











| In addition to the Summer School of Geology 
| which the authorities of Cornell University have 
proposed, we have their announcement of a Sum 
mer School of Zoology, to be held under the 
auspices of the university, with the aid of Pro 
fessor W. 8. BARNARD, in the department of the 
| invertebrates, with the exception of the insects 
and crustacea, which will be in charge of Mr. J 
8. Comstock, while Dr. ELuiort Coves will at 
tend to the birds, and Professor B. G. WILDER 
to the remaining 
The session will commence on the 7th of July 
and close on the 17th of August, and include 
thirty-six day lectures and elaborate exercises 
with nine evening lectures. The labors w 
systematic, and one g 
fore the other is commenced 


vertebrates 


roup will be com 


| Many of the most successful efforts in fis! 

|} ture have been those looking toward the transt 
to Australia and New Zealand, and tl ! 

in their waters, of sundry European fish 
English trout and the tench having multiplied 
from eggs carried thither in the most astor 
ing manner—to such an exten 
very few native fresh-water fish are to | 


| pared with them in point of abundance 
utility. While the salmon also has received it 
| due share of attention, so fur it has been 1 


Doubtful cases of salmon seen 
ing in the Derwent and oth 
reported, but no « has proved actually 
questionably a salmon. Seve 
imens of grilse sent to England, after criticism 
by Dr. GuntTueR, of the British Museum, proved 
to be merely large trout 

Several of the ear ping 
on eggs from England were successful, and t 
young were hatched out and placed in the wa 
ters; but later experiments have all failed, nota 
bly that of the ship Uberon, which carried out a 
large number packed in ice, but which were 
found to be dead on the arrival of the vessel 
| Quite naturally the attention of persons in 
Australia and New Zealand interested in the so 
lution of this problem was drawn to the exist- 
ence of the California salmon—a species within 
easy reach and belonging to Pacific waters, and 
one which by its habits is able to resist extremes 
of heat and cold, and thus possessing advantages 
| for this experiment over its European analogue 
| Application having been made during the past 

summer by Mr. James Koeprna, of San Francis 
| co, to the United States Fish Commissioner, in 
| behalf of correspondents in Australia and New 
Zealand, Mr. LivinGston STONE was directed to 
furnish a supply of salmon eggs from the estab 
| 
] 


success, 


rivers | 





il suppose 


ier efforts in shipping 





ishment on the M‘Cloud River. Information 


is just been received that the eggs sent to Syd 
ney reached their destination in excellent ordet 
and were at or placed in the hatching boxes 
of the Australian Acclimatizing Society The 


} indications are that a very large number of thes 
will be hatched, and become the progenitors of 
a new race of fishes in the Southern seas. P: 
of the consignment was forwarded to New Ze 
land without ice, and, as might have beer 
pected, was lost on the route. 





The annual report of the Librarian of Congress 
for 1875 has just been published, 
large increase in the resources of the national 
library. The report for 1874 gave 274,157 vol 

umes, exclusive of pamphlets. Since then there 
have been received, up to the 3lst of December 
| 1875, 19,350 volumes, and 7372 parts of volumes 
and pamphlets. Of these, 1425 volumes and 1985 
parts of volumes were received from the Smit! 
sonian Institution. The library contains of pam 
phliets not enumerated, over 60,000 titles 

Of the books during the year, 7654 were ot 
tained by purchase and 8062 by copyright, th 
remainder coming from the Smithsonian Insti 
tution and from exchanges. Thecopyright busi 
ness for 1875 exhibited a steady increase of en- 
tries, the actual number ofall classes being 15,927, 
exclusive of prints and labels used for manufa 
tured articles, which are now entered at the Pat 
ent Office. The cash receipts on the copyright 
account amounted to $13,151 

Mr. Sporrorp, the able Librarian, again urges 
upon Congress the importance of a building 
for the accommodation of the library, remark 
ing that at present every shelf, alcove, and por 
tion of floor is completely covered, so as to ren 
der it almost impossible to examine the books, 
and the examination of many periodicals and 
files of newspapers is rendered practically im 
possible by this state of things, which is becom 
ing worse and worse every year, and can only be 
remedied by the measure recommended He 
thinks that the erevtion of a separate building 
is absolutely necessary, thre proposed extension 

of the present apartments being entirely inad- 

equate even to meet the present emergency, and 
much more to provide for the future. 





| exhibits a 


He also 
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calls attention to the fact that all the library | 
rooms cover a space of 11,600 square feet, while 
the British Museum has 110,000 square feet for 
In reference to the catalogues of 
the library, Mr. Sporrorp remarks that the new 


books alone 
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xpediency of special religious services during 


the period of the International Exhibition. The 


Hon. WittiaM | 


respouding BLK 


general catalogue, containing titles of 300,000 | 


volumes, will be published during 1876 
Much progress has also been made, according 
to Mr. SporrorD, in the preparation of the index 
to the debates and laws of Congress, for which 
two additional assistants were specially pro- 
vided, and about two hundred volumes have al 
ready been completed. He suggests that the 
offer of the authorities of the Public Library of 
Boston to allow the use in this connection of an 
index of a similar character, which has already 
been prepared by that institution, be accepted, 
to be extended and verified as the case may be 
necessary. This will save much time and ex- 
pense in completing the work. Mr. Sporrorp, 
however, thinks that the same index should in 
clude that of the debates of Congress and the 
| statutes of that body, and that the whole should 
be brought up to the Centennial year. The im 
portance of such an index in facilitating legisla 
tion he thinks can not be overestimated. 


We have already referred to the death of Pro 
fessor Kopp, and now give some additional par 
ticulars which bave since reached us. His death 
occurred on the 30th of November, at the age of 
fifty-nine He was an Alsacian by birth, and 
held a professorship in the University of Stras 
burg previous to 1848. After various changes, 
he ultimately assumed the chair of chemistry in 
the Polytechnic School of Zurich. He was well 
known not only as a chemist, but as writer of 
the history and progress of the coal-tar colors, 
and from his association with Professor Hort 
MANN in the report on the chemical products 
and processes of the International Exhibition 
of 1562. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Calendar. 


FEBRUARY, 1876, 
4 | Ma 1A 
| MARCH 
4 y | Ash-Wednesday. 
s 1", f Firet Sunday in Lent 
Suita S d Sunday in I 
s 19 I S ‘ Ler 
‘ t 4 \ i B. Vv. M 
‘ 6.—I S I 
Tne labo {M WHITTLe 1 Biries in 
St. 1 meet witl h fay I St. | is 
/ | peaks of them Plain t 
1 me { ve mode le they 
I t they exalt C1 t Phey t 
t 1 Lio! I nd thus 
v y ! € st | rum 
l t ry m ings Mr 
1 pid talker who makes no at 
or tory, but is brimful of 
S plu n the int relation and applicat 
f which |! in tl main co 
Mr. | ~ pleasant t | ker, as 
isn aA Ww fully ew t ver Il is to 
1 for his musical gift, and the heart to u 
! Master. H ! firm v fla 
I iss Inakes melody i ed, and his arti 
ediliviny j i { 
T New England correspondent of t 
eat idvocate gives a fuller a unt of the rT 
of the forwer, Rev. Ezra D. Winsiow, than ha 


appeared clsewher« WINSLOW studied at th 
Concord Biblical Institute, New Hampshire. and 
entered the Methodist ministry in 1860. Durir 

the war he served as an army and navy chapla 
and was for a time on the flar-ship Lancaster, of 


the Pacific squadron. While at San Francisco 
he speculated in stocks, it was reported, very 
successfully From 1868 to 1871 he w publish 


er of the Zion's Herald, Boston In the sprin 
¢ was dropped by the New England 





Methodist Conference from its roll, on the 
ground that, though in good health, he would 
not take a pastoral ay intment rom thi 
time he was ranked as al | minister 


On the 3d day of February Cardinal Lepo 





CHOWSKI was released from his prison, the for 
tress of Ostrowo. Many of his friends, among 
them member f the Polish nobility, were as 
sembled to offer him their congratulation He 
left Ostrowo imm tely, and at last accounts 
y it Berlin 
A clergyman signing himeclf Preatter Angli 
canus has addres la public letter to Archbish 
op MANNING, in which he proposes a connection 
wit he Church of Rome for himself and other 
| i ritua t His plan is substantially 
of an afl ted Cl} wknowledging the 
Pope's s1 l | t nd a pting Roman 
Catholic discip It I that Cardinal Man 
NING has gone to Rome to bmit the scheme 
to the Congregation of Sacred Rites, 


been preaching of 
late in St. Joh ew Brunswick—the local pa 
pers say with great success. Mr. HAMMOND is 
} in York, Per ylvania 


rhel iana Methodist Episcopal Conferenc 
wd Lay Convention, at their recent sessions, 
lopted a resolution asking for the election of a 


} ‘ 


ed bisho y the General Cor 


| ” I erence, Which 
meets in Baltimore 


on the lst of May next 


The repeal of the Gray Nuns Act (or, more 


proy the amendment of 18%) is a subject 
| for general nvratulation. In the Lower House 
the repealing bill pass d by a vote of 108 to 4, 
ind in the Senate by a vote of all the Senators 
present. So in less than one year its short life 


has ended Its passage by stealth is evidence 
f free schools will never be 
safe till it is protected by a suitable article in 
either the State or the national Constitution 


that our system 


| At the annual meeting of the United States 





branch of the Evangelical Alliance, held on the 
last Monday of January. a resolution was adopt 
ed commending to tie Philadel Alliance the 


DopGe was re-elected presi 
lent, and the Rev. Drs. Scuarr and Prime cor 
retarics 


The appeal in the Keer case has been’ d i 


adeciwe 


in favor of Mr. Keer and all other Dissenting 


ministers, the court of last appea 








widing that 
the title ** Reverend” has no official significan 


The Christian Temperance Union, of Boston 
has invited the ministers of every name in New 
England to a Temperance Conference to be held 
in that city March 15 and 16. It will continue 
in session for two days, and will consider nu 
merous topics relating to the Christian aspects 
of temperance 


The Day of Prayer for Collewes, now the last 


Thursday of January, was observed in this city 


by special services. Sermons were preached in 
the chapels of the New York University and 
Rutgers Female College A geygral meeting 
was held in the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church 


Archbishop Lyncou, of the diocese of Toronto, 
Upper Canada, has written a letter to the Pr 
mier of the Dominion, in which he disclaims for 
his order and the priests all purpose of inter 
fering in public elections 
course,’ he says, * 
conscientious oblig 
date who they 


Priests may, of 
instruct their people on the 
ition of voting for the candi 
will best promote the in 
terests of the country, of taking no bribes, and 
of conducting themselves at the elections in a 
loyal and peaceable manner; but they are not 
to say to the people from the altar that they are 
to vote for this candidate and reject the other 
The Catho Church asks only that her peo 
Ne be put under no unjust restraint or ban 
If we understand the archbish« p, he means to 
assert that, beyond the general instruction of 
their flocks in their duties as citizens, the priests 
have nothing to do with elections. He does not 
agree with Bishop Boureet, of Montreal, who, 
in the pastoral cited in this Intelligence June 
ji, 1875, says: * Yes, truly, those men do not 
erve your contider who show themselves 
hostile to religion and the divine principles 
which it teach¢ who advance and support in 
their speeches and their writings errors which 
the Church condemns who wish the Church 
to be separated from the state; who support 
propositio ilemned by the Syllabus; who 
n by the Poy 








spurn all 


by bishops, 

















by priest n the affal f government who 

dare to teach that the Church has nothing to do 

with polit 1 matt ficis umands 

and missives f i bishops and instructions from 

if et 

gt " had it may be 

lifference between Arct hop Lyxcu 

uh HOU RGET " ¥ that one is 

md tl t pe Judged, how 

ry for conatru lan 

gu ‘ \ u ira we | be 

lieve that t K n ¢ episcopate is 

Janus-faced, that it ha ‘ j { “ ind 
another tor pij g Un Lt i pea 
HUMORS OF THE DAY 

Ar a young ladies’ seminary recently, during an ex 
aminatio n history, on f the not most promising 
pupils wae ir ' Mary, did Martin Luther 
‘ a natural deat! ‘ was the reply; “ he was 
exco! ated by a 

- 

M was asked the reason wt ' en 
t - \ Tale atf nD years 
of not marry before eightee Tt ie 
a red M ! “ « more diff ttorule 
awil mark K } 

=> 

What ie tha ! r * h wagor 
when the w n etope. is ae to t “ 
yet that wh 1 the rt anf go wit Nols 

— 

A young gentleman having made some progrese n 
acquiring a knowled of Italian, addressed a few 
words to an orgat rit rin hie purest accent, but 
wae astonished at r ng the following responec 
‘Ino kl 

_ 
A « ke 1 man etepped up to give his testi 
; ‘There was a vast cwowd gittin’ about ‘im, 
j 


hand one said the un was killed, hand hanother said 
the same hand I hex 1 rh witha le 1 volee, * Hig 


d, why don't you stand back hand give 








a. 
A Tate or Wor I clasped her tiny hand in mine; 
I clasped her be teous form: I vowed to ehield her 
from the i from t world's cold storm She 
eet her bea # eves on me: the teara did wildly 
flow ; and with ber little lips she sald, * Confound yx 
jet me yo 
- 
There is a clase of people who ask you why y« 
“ j 





jon’t” come io their house, but never say “do 
They are nearly related to the gentleman who has 
ways got “a bill to take up” whenever you wish to 
effect a small loan from him. 

- 

If an old woman in a red cloak were to overtake a 
fierce ram in a narrow lane, what transformation 
would take place ?—The ram would turn to butter 
butt her), and the old woman into a scarlet runner 

- 

It is anid there are 400,000 feathers upon the wing of 
a silk-worm moth, and that any one doubting the truth 
of the statement can easily satisfy himself by counti: 


them. 


os 


Auctioneers are generally of a mor-bid dispositior.. 


- 

A little boy, a few daye since, while coming down 
stairs, was cautioned by hie mother not to lose his bal 
ance. His question which followed was a puzzler 
‘Mother, if | was to lose my balance, where would it 
go to?” 

—_— 

Some years ago there lived in old Yorktown a wealthy 
gentleman, Colonel . who waa the nominal owner 
of an old negro named Billy. But Billy was in reality 
hie own master: and in order to make a little money 
with the least possible amount of labor, cleared out 
the rubbieh and ewept some old excavations at York- 
town that had been made and used by Cornwallis as 
his head-quarters when besieged at that place, and 
which were frequently visited by eight-seers, who al- 
ways rewarded oid Billy for showing them around, 
The old fellow never failed to tell, with great unction, 
of the captare of Cornwallis by Washington, which he 

professed to have witnessed, and described In the fol- 
—— manner: “The general stationed himeelf be- 
hind a bush, ou the look-out for his lordship, who soon 
came walking by, unsuepicious of danger, when the 
general suddenly jumped ont and collared him, saying, 


‘Ah, you blamed old rascal, I've caught you at last!’” 
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A GEORGIA HILL. 
ANOTHER “FIRE TO PUT OUT.” MORE “ASHES TO PILE UP.” 
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SCENES IN THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, PHILADELPHIA.—From Sxercues sy Tuo. R. Davis.—|See Pace 154.] 
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{Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A Novel. 

By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnon or “ Hostages To Fortune,” “* Lapy Avpiey’s 
Szonert,” “Srrancers anp Pitorts,” “Taken 
at THE FLoop,” “ A Strance Worvp,” ete. 


—_—_—_—_——_ — ——_—- 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE PASSING-BELL. 


Eary on that Saturday morning which has 
been talked of as Sibyl! Faunthorpe’s wedding- 
day, Redcastle is disturbed by a sound of ill 
omen. No blithe marriage peal rings out on 
the soft summer air, but the slow and solemn 
passing-bell tolls dismally from the minster tow- 
er, and strikes on every heart with its grim re- 
minder of mortality. Let that bell sound as often 
as it will, it carries always the same message, and 
something less or more than mortal must be that 
ear which can hear its direful note with indiffer- 
ence. Before the day is old, Redcastle has sub- 
ject-matter for the talk of a year, Wonder, 
curiosity, and an atmosphere of excitement per- 
vade the town. Business, if not suspended, is 
performed in aa absent-minded, perfunctory man- 
ner. People group themselves in doorways, hang 
over counters, lounge in public-house bars, gather 
at the street corners, and there is but one name 
in every mouth, and that name is Trenchard. 

A aame worn no more upon earth—a name 
that is a name and nothing more henceforward. 
It is no longer the docket of humanity, but a 
mere collection of letters to be engraven on a 
tombstone. 

Stephen Trenchard is dead. He was found 
dead in his bed at nine o'clock this morning by 
the expectant bridegroom, who went to his room 
at that hour to wake him, and found him locked 
in a slumber for which earth has no key. 

** Very sudden!” exclaims Redcastle. ‘‘We 
knew that the dear old gentleman was ailing, 
but we did not expect this. At his age, though, 
of course, life is precarious, the thread, worn to 
attenuation, easily snapped. How about the old 
gentleman's will? And is Miss Faunthorpe sole 
heiress ?” 

** That will not be knewn till after the funer- 
al,” says Redcastle, ‘‘and we must languish for 
some days in suspense.” 

Mrs. Stormont and Mrs. Groshen send out 
their pages for black-edged note-paper of the 
best quality, and rather deeper than the usual 
complimentary mourning, and pen elaborate let- 
ters of condolence, interlarded with appropriate 
quotations frora the Scriptures. ‘The silver cord 
and the golden bow] are brought out, with vari- 
ous other sentences which, by much use, or mis- 
use, have been, as it were, dragged in the gutter 
of commonplace composition. 

**T will venture to call to-morrow, my sweet 
friend,” concludes Mrs. Stormont, ‘‘to mingle 
my tears with yours. I hope you will feel equal 
to seeing me. Poor Fred is broken down with 
grief at the thought of what you must suffer.” 

Inside Lancaster Lodge there is confusion 
worse than death. Dr. Mitsand has been sum- 
moned to the death-chamber—not at Joel Pil- 
grim’s bidding. What can a doctor do for the 
dead? Mr. Pilgrim has asked, contemptuously. 
The best of them can do little enough for the liv- 
ing. Itis Mrs. Skinner, the housekeeper, who has 
sent for Dr. Mitsand. Podmore is helpless and | 
useless on this awful morning. He sits in his 
pantry stricken, as if the blow had stupefied him, 

Dr. Mitsand had started on his morning rounds 
when the messenger was sent for him, and it is 
noon when he enters the death-chamber. 

Joel is there before him, grave, sorrowful of 
countenance, but tranquil. 

“This is a sad event, Dr. Mitsand,” he says. 

**Not more sad than it is unintelligible, Mr. 
Pilgrim,” answers the doctor. ‘‘ There was not 
the slightest indication of a fatal termination to 
Mr. Trenchard’s illness when I saw him yester- 
day—nothing to alarm the most nervous of medi- 
cal men.” 

**Something wrong about the heart, I sup- 
pose,” suggests Joel. 

** We shall see if it was that.” 

** You mean-—” 

‘*T mean that this is a case which calls for an 
inquest. You would have no objection, I sup- 
pose? As Mr. Trenchard’s intended son-in-law, 
I naturally regard you as in some manner a mem- 
ber of his family.” 

‘* Why should [ object? But it is rather out 
of the usual course, is it not, to hold an inquest 
upon a man who has been in failing health for a 
long time, and whose death, although sudden, 
may be taken as the natural termination of his 
illness ?” 

‘*T beg your pardon. Death comes too soon 
and too suddenly to be taken as a natural termi- 
nation here. I am as much surprised at Mr. 
Trenchard's death as if I had left him yesterday 
in robust health. I gave Miss Faunthorpe my 
positive assurance that there was no danger or 
thought of danger in her uncle’s condition. 
Poor young lady! The blow will be a terrible 
one for her. How does she bear it?” 

**'That is a question I can not answer, for I 
have not seen her to-day. She went out this 
morning before breakfast—indeed, before any of 
the servants were up—and has not come in yet.” 

‘** That is very strange. And this was to have 
been her wedding-day.” 

‘Tt was.” 

** And she leaves the house before the servants 
are ap, and does not appear again? It is now 
between twelve and one.” 

‘* It is strange, but true.” 

Dr. Mitsand is evidently disturbed by this in- 
telligence. 








“hold a 
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not quite agreeable to you,” he says, after a pause. 
** But was there no coercion used on the subject 
of this marriage? It was arranged rather sud- 
denly, and we in Redcastle had an idea that Miss 
Faunthorpe’s affections were engaged in another 
direction. When I spoke to this poor young lady 
yesterday, I certainly perceived indications of 
mental disturbance. She was feverish, unduly 
excited, her appearance haggard, her eyes sunk- 
en. Did she freely consent to this marriage, Mr. 
Pilgrim? Were you and she on good terms?” 

**On the best possible terms. Ask Podmore, 
who waited upon us at dinner yesterday, when 
we dined téte-a-téte.” 

**Then you can imagine no reason for what I 
may call Miss Faunthorpe’s disappearance ?” 

‘* None whatever. Her trunks are packed for 
our Indian journey. She directed them with 
her own hands. I do not say that the alliance 
was a love match on her part, as it was on mine. 
But she knew that I was devoted to her, that 
her uncle had set his heart upon our marriage, 
and she was quite reconciled to the idea.” 

**T am glad to hear that; for I was inclined 
to fear that her wandering away at such an 
early hour this morning might be the result of 
mental disturbance—the mind thrown off its 
balance by extreme distress. She left the house 
before any one knew of her uncle's death, you 
say ?” 

**She certainly left the house before I knew 
of it,” answers Joel, gravely. 

‘* And before it was known to any of the house- 


‘*Yes. She was gone when the servants went 
down stairs to open the house. They found the 
chain and bolts of the front-door unfastened.” 

** The lodge-keeper must have let her out.” 

**No; she must have gone out by a door in 
the garden wall which opens into the lane that 
divides Sir John Boldero’s grounds from these. 
The door is locked on the inside, and the key 
hangs on a nail beside the door. This door was 
found to be unlocked and the key left in the 
lock.” 

**Very deliberate,” says Dr. Mitsand; ‘‘ but 
lunatics and sleep-walkers are wonderfully de- 
liberate in their actions. ‘The mind travels in a 
certain groove, but it goes steadily enough in 
that groove.” 

The doctor’s impression is that Sibyl, urged 
into an uncongenial marriage, has been goaded 
into a state of temporary derangement. That 
is the theory by which he explains her extraor- 
dinary absence. 

“This poor girl may be wandering about the 
country,” he exclaims, ‘‘ and may come to harm. 
Have you made no attempt to find her?” 

“No. I have had enough to think about in 

the awful event of this morning. Until an hour 
or so ago I thought it possible that Miss Faun- 
thorpe had gone to her uncle Robért’s. She 
might have something to say to her sisters, I 
thought, on so eventful a morning. It was only 
when Marion came here at ten o'clock, expect- 
ing to find Sibyl, that [ began to take alarm. 
And even then my mind was too much occupied 
to realize—" 
**T understand. I sympathize with you, my 
dear Sir,” cries the good-natured doctor. ‘ But 
I feel really concerned for this poor girl. For 
the dead we can do but little. Science will en- 
able us to establish the cause of death, but be- 
yond that last duty there is, alas! nothing. But 
for the living we must be active. I should ree- 
ommend you to send in every direction you can 
think of to. search for Miss Faunthorpe, and to 
communicate with the police. With a mind 
thrown off its balance, one knows not what may 
happen. There is always the fear of a suicidal 
tendency.” 

** True,” says Joel Pilgrim, with a dark look 
which may mean fear, love, anxiety, or any thing 
else, but which certainly indicates a mind ill at 
ease. ‘‘I will go down to the police-office at 
once. I will send some of the servants to look 
for her.” 

**One word before you go. Tell me how and 
when you discovered our poor friend’s decease.” 

** At nine o'clock in the morning. Podmore 
had gone to him at four to give him his medicine, 
and had left him sleeping tranquilly. I came 
down to breakfast at eight, breakfasted alone, 
and at nine went up stairs to take my friend his 
letters, and to ask his advice about a business 
letter which the post had brought me. I knock- 
ed at his door—no answer—knocked again and 
louder, the same result. This alarmed me at 
once, for I knew him to be a light sleeper. I 
ran down stairs to the hall, called Podmore, and 
went up the back stairs with him to the other 
door of Mr. Trenchard’s room, a door always 
left unlocked to admit Podmore, who, as you 
know, has valeted his master of late. We went 
in, and found Mr. Trenchard lying to all ap- 
pearance in a quiet sleep, but it was the sleep of 
death.” 

** No sign of a struggle, no disturbance of the 
features ?”” 

** None.” 

** Very mysterious. There was nothing amiss 
with the heart; no organic disease of any kind. 
I have used the stethoscope frequently since the 
bronchial tubes have been a little irritated. There 
never was a sounder organization.” 

**You would like to see him ?” said Joel, in- 
terrogatively. 

** Immediately.” 

The doctor goes up stairs to that darkened 
room, where the master of Lancaster Lodge 
takes his last rest amidst the warm breath of 
roses and limes. Every chair and table has been 
set in its place; every fold of drapery straight- 
ened by careful, methodical hands; every spe- 
cies of litter—newspapers, medicine bottles, for- 
gotten flowers left to wither in their vases—all 
the familiar rubbish of every-day existence has 
been cleared away—the chamber is funereal as 








‘Pardon me, Mr. Pilgrim, if I say something 


| as Sibyl left it the night before. 
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Dr. Mitsand goes in alone, aud remains there 
for about ten minutes. He comes out again 
looking very grave—nay, even troubled, like a 
man who has something on his mind—something 
heavier than that professional burden of a pa- 
tient’s death which a family doctor is called upon 
to carry so often that he acquires the knack of 
supporting his load easily. He finds Joel Pil- 
grim waiting for him on the broad landing out- 
side—landing glorified by the bust of somebody 
with a sunken nose, and no pupils to his eyes, 
staring steadily into space. 

** He looks very peaceful, doesn’t he ?’ 
Joel, in a subdued voice. 

se Very.” 

**His end must have been painless, I should 
think.” 

‘*It must have been instantaneous, Mr. Pil- 
grim. I am sure of that.” 

“ The heart?” suggests Joel. 

** No, Sir. The heart was as sound as mine 
—or sounder, It is not a case of heart-dis- 
ease.” 

** Of what, then ?” 

**'The inquest will tell us that.” 

**You still hold to the necessity of an in- 
quest ?” 

** More than ever.” 

**Will you tell me why?” Joel inquires, 
thoughtfully, smoothing down his silky mus- 
tache with a plump tawny hand. 

** Yes, when the examination is over.” 

Joel looks searchingly at the doctor's face, 
but it tells him nothing. The Greek philoso- 
pher—Truth’s first martyr—on the landing does 
not present a more complete blankness of ex- 
pression than Dr. Mitsand offers to Joel’s obser- 
vation. 

**Oh, by-the-way,” says Dr. Mitsand, ‘that 
is the door of Miss Faunthorpe’s sitting-room, is 
it not?” 

**Yes. That is the room she generally uses 
of a morning.” ‘ 

**T should like to look round before we go 
down stairs. ‘There might be something which 
would suggest the motive of her absence—a let- 
ter, perhaps. You have not been in that room 
this morning ?” 

‘* No.” 

** Nor the servants 7?” 

** Yes; some one must have been in to draw 
down the blinds.” 

“True. Unless the blinds were down last 
night. They would be, most likely. But I sup- 
pose the house-maid would arrange the room 
this morning in the common course of things ?” 

** Naturally.” 

Dr. Mitsand opens the door and goes in, fol- 

lowed by Joel. The room has been dusted and 
arranged by the house-maid, but the table near 
the window, covered with books, work - boxes, 
and feminine trifles of various kinds, remains just 
It is one of 
Sibyl’s laws that this table should not be touch- 
ed. There is to be no tidying or arranging of 
the trifles she values—her books, her writing 
materials, her fancy-work. 
The doctor’s eye surveys the pretty little room. 
The sunshine is shut out by the lowered Vene- 
tians, but there is light enough for hii to see 
every thing. 

** T thought she might have left a letter some- 
where,” says Dr. Mitsand. ‘*'That is what young 
ladies generally do when they run away from 
home.” 

‘**We have no right to suppose that she has 
run away,” observes Joel. 

‘True. Yet it looks rather like it.” 

He has looked at the mantel-piece, at the cab- 
inet, with its upholsterer’s collection of pink and 
blue Sevres tea-cups—the inevitable Marie An- 
toinette—the eternal De Maintenon—the ever- 
lasting Pompadour, smirking behind plate-glass 
panels. No; there is no letter on cabinet or man- 
tel-piece. He goes to the table, glances at the 
books, the dainty basket lined with rose-colored 
satin, the shreds of lace, and ivory needle-cases 
and filigree thimble-boxes. Still no letter. How 
intently he examines all these trifles—peers into 
the basket—raises the lid of the work-box—al- 
ways looking for that letter. 

He comes upon something presently that en- 
gages his particular attention, but it is not a let- 
ter, only a glass vial corked and empty, nestling 
in the satin-lined basket among needle-cases and 
reels of cotton. 

** Dilute prussic acid,” he says, sniffing at the 
cork cautiously. ‘‘ That’s curious,” 

Joel watches him closely. 

** Very curious,” echoes Joel ; ‘‘ but I believe 
young women sometimes use it for their com- 
plexions, don’t they ?” 

**No. I've heard of their using arsenic, nev- 
er prussic acid in any form. Miss Faunthorpe 
may have been taking the dilute acid as a seda- 
tive. I'll take care of the bottle. She ought 
not to leave such things about.” 

** But an empty bottle can do no harm,” says 
Joel. 

**Perhaps not; but I may as well keep it. 
You'll remember where we found this bottle, Mr. 
Pilgrim,” says Dr. Mitsand, as he drops the 
empty vial into his pocket. 

** Perhaps you will kindly call at the Regis- 
trar’s and certify my poor friend’s death,” says 
Mr. Pilgrim. ‘* Podmore tells me there is some 
kind of certificate necessary in these cases.” 

** Tt is just that certificate which I do not feel 
myself at liberty to give till after the inquest,” 
replies the doctor. 

** Why not?” 

** Because I do not know the cause of death.” 

** But the arrangements for the funeral—” 

**Must remain in abeyance till after the in- 
quest.” 

“* Very unpleasant,” says Joel. 

** Yes; death is apt to be unpleasant for the sur- 
vivors, especially under certain circumstances,” 
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He leaves Joel and goes straight to the Coro- 
ner, his old friend and ally, a medical man who 
has retired from practice, and the two talk to- 
gether gravely of the event that has darkened 
the windows of Lancaster Lodge. It is decided 
between them that the post-mortem examina- 
tion shall take place immediately, and that, pos- 
sibly, Mr. Pollintory shall be ready to give evi- 
dence to-morrow at the inquest. The Coroner 
gives an order for the post-mortem examination, 
and Dr. Mitsand writes a telegram to Mr. Pollin- 
tory, one of the medical staff of the Krampston 
Infirmary, a skilled chemist and analyst, and a 
man of some distinction in his own particular 
line. 
a 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
DARK SURMISES. 


In the old house at the lower end of the town 
there is surprise and agitation, and a flutter of 
excitement which throws all the machinery of life 
out of gear. Hester leaves her dishes unwashed, 
and sits down in her disorderly kitchen to talk 
over Mr. Trenchard’s death with the char-wom- 
an. ‘They talk immensely, though they know 
hardly any thing about the dread event, save 
such jetsam and flotsam of intelligence, chiefly 
false, as has been cast up on the shore of the high 
street. But they evolve a great deal out of their 
inner consciousness, ‘They speculate upon that 
ever-interesting subject, the will, and argue for 
and against Sibyl’s appointment as sole heiress. 
**It will be an unjust will if he’s left every 
thing to her,” says Hester, vindictively. 

** Ah, but she was the favorite, you see,” pleads 
the char-woman, tilting her bonnet on to her eye- 
brows in her animation; ‘‘and so pretty, and 
such winning ways. I shouldn’t wonder if all 
the money was left to her.” 

‘*Then I hope she'll remember my poor old 
master, and all he’s done for her and her sisters,” 
says Hester. ‘‘ They might all have gone to the 
work-house if it hadn't been for him. Mr. Trench- 
ard was across the seas and couldn’t help ’em, and 
many a good meal Dr, Faunthorpe’s gone with- 
out to bring up three hearty-eating girls.” 

**[ dare say Miss Faunthorpe will take her 
uncle to live with her at Lancaster Lodge,” says 
thechar-woman. ‘Such a lovely place! I went 
in one evening that there was a dinner party to 
wash up for the cook. Why, the very scullery’s 
ekal to some people’s drawring-rooms.” 

‘* Dr. Faunthorpe ain’t going to live there, you 
may depend,” replies Hester, decisively. ‘‘ He 
don’t want none of your finery. He likes his 
own house and his independence, and his water 
cake and bit of smoked bacon for breakfast.” 
“It’s odd, Miss Faunthorpe being out this 
morning when her sister went up,”’ speculates tiie 
char-woman. 

“Yes, that’s odd. It’s my belief she was al- 
ways against this Mr. Pilgrim, and her uncle had 
forced the marriage upon her, and she went off 
this morning to some of her fine friends.to get out 
of the way. Them Candonnels, perhaps, that she 
and Miss Marion was visiting at Christmas.” 

** Ah, they do say she might have married Sir 
Wilford Candonnel if she'd liked,” says the char- 
woman. 

** Of course she could,” answers Hester, glad 
to exalt the family she has served so faithfully. 
**Only she’s as full of fancies as an egg’s full of 
meat, and she wouldn't have him.” 

While this discussion goes on in the kitchen, 
Marion and Jenny sit in the parlor, occupied by 
the one all-absorbing thought of the dead man’s 
will and their own mourning. They have not 
liked Stephen ‘Trenchard well enough to feel any 
regret for his loss; nay, his death is an event to 
which they have looked forward as a turning- 
point—the beginning of brighter days—in their 
own lives. He is dead, and a painful interval of 
suspense must be endured before they can know 
whut he has done for them. They are hopeful 
meanwhile, and wildly speculative — especially 
Jenny, whose ideas ramble among thousands and 
tens of thousands as they have never ramnbled be- 
fore, save in the agreeable mazes of an arithmetic 
book. 

**You see, he had such oceans of money,” ar- 
gues Jenny. ‘‘ He could afford to make Sibyl a 
great heiress, and to leave us twenty thousand 
apiece quite easily. And the interest of twenty 
thousand pounds is a thousand a year. Uncle 
Robert told me so. Fancy you and me with a 
thousand a year each! No stocking darning, 
no turning and twisting our winter dresses to 
make them do for spring. I shall go into trains 
immediately. 

**That will be a boon to the rest of humanity, 
for they'll hide your legs,” replies Marion. 

“Shall you have crape tucks or flounces on 
your black silk?” inquires Jenny, recurring to 
that inexhaustible topic, the mourning. 

** Whichever is the last fashion. Miss Eylett 
shall make our mourning, and she always has 
the newest style.” 

‘* But we ought to have dresses ready for the 
day of the funeral,” says Jenny. ‘* And how 
can we get them before the will is read? We 
don't know whether we're rich or poor.” 

** Carmichael’s will let us have any thing we 
want,” replies Marion. ‘* Depend upon it, they'll 
give us any amount of credit now Uncle Trench- 
ard is dead. They know we must come in for 
some of his money.” 

As the day goes on the fever of curiosity and 
wonder which has seized upon KRedcastle is in- 
tensified, for the flame is fed by new revelations 
of astartling character. First there is the news of 
Sibyl's disappearance, and then it becomes known 
somehow that there is to be a post-mortem ex- 
amination, followed by a coroner's inquest. ‘This 
is really interesting, and would distinguish the 
deceased from the common ruck even if he had 
not been a millionaire. The two local papers 
are in a flutter of excitement, and the reporters 
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respectable Podmore, whose large pale face—in 
shape and expression somewhat resembling the 
station clock—assumes a troubled and bewilder- 
ed look. 

From the Coroner’s house Dr. Mitsand goes 
on to his brother practitioner, Dr. Faunthorpe. 
That meek little man has just returned from a 
Jong round in his dilapidated chaise, and has 
‘¢ run in,” as he calls it, to get a little bit of din- 
ner. Regularly to dine is a luxury unknown to 
the parish doctor. The cloth is laid in the home- 
ly parlor, the remains of joint or stew are kept 
in the oven, with a potato or two simmering in 
greasy gravy, and the doctor takes his repast hur- 
riedly and alone an hour or two after the appoint- 
ed dinner hour. 

He has just seated himself at his savory mess, 
when Hester enters mysteriously and announces 
Dr. Mitsand. 

** I’ve shown him into the best parlor,” she 
says ; whereupon Dr. Faunthorpe, faint with hun- 
ger, reluctantly lays down his knife and fork, and 
goes to receive his guest. 

** What can he want with me?” he thinks. 

Dr. Mitsand explains himself briefly. 

**’'The Coroner has ordered me to make a post- 
mortem examination, assisted by Mr. Pollintory 
—you know Pollintory, of course; and I thought 
you ought to be present, as a near connection of 
the deceased,” he concludes. 

“‘T am surprised that a post-mortem should 
be thought necessary,” says Dr. Faunthorpe, 
fluttered by this intelligence. ‘* There was 
nothing mysterious in my brother-in-law’s death, 
Ihope? He had been ailing for some time.” 

** He had; but his death was not the less un- 
expected. It is always best to err on the side 
of caution. By-the-way, may I ask if you use 
much prussic acid in your practice ?” 

The question startles the meek little doctor, 
and he looks at the inquirer with a perplexed 
expression of countenance. 

**T have used it occasionally, but not often.” 

** You keep some in your surgery, no doubt ?” 

** Yes, I have a little of the diluted acid.” 

**You are careful to keep it out of harm’s 
way? It is not within any one’s reach?” in- 
quires Dr. Mitsand. 

‘*T keep that and all poisons on a top shelf, 
in blue bottles. They could not possibly be used 
in mistake for any thing else, if that is what you 
mean.” 

**T am glad of that.” 

** But what has this to do with Mr. Trench- 
ard’s death ?” asks Dr. Faunthorpe, with a trou- 
bled look. 

“*Only this much. From the indications pre- 
sented by the body after death—a livid hue, the 
nails purple, the hands so firmly clinched that 
the women who laid out the dead have not been 
able to place them in a peaceful attitude, and 
from the odor of the room where he lies—I have 
too much reason to fear that Mr. 'Trenchard died 
poisoned by prussic acid. This calls for imme- 
diate investigation.” 

‘** Great Heaven, yes!” cries Dr. Faunthorpe, 
white with horror. ‘‘ But how do you imagine 
the poison administered? Whom can you sus- 

ct ?” 

“*T suspect no one as yet. The least painful 
supposition is that he took the poison himself.” 

** Why should he do that? What motive had 
he for committing suicide? Or what motive 
could any one have had for murdering him ?” 

‘*Hard to imagine a motive in either case. 
Unless it were possible that some one who ex- 
pected to profit by his death was tempted to 
hasten that death by poison.” 

** Dr. Mitsand,” exclaims Robert Faunthorpe, 
tremulous with indignant horror, “‘ are you aware 
that my niece is the person who had most right 
to be a gainer by her uncle Trenchard’s death ?” 

**T know that.” 

** And you come to ask me whether I keep 
any form of prussic acid in my surgery; you 
suspect that the poison by which Mr. Trench- 
ard died, or by which you suppose him to have 
died, was taken from this house ?” 

**T tell you that I suspect nothing, Dr. Faun- 
thorpe. But until the law has taken this painful 
business into its own hands, it is my duty to act 
in the interests of law and right. Mr. ‘Trench- 
ard was in my care. He dies, as I believe, foul- 
ly murdered. Your niece disappears on the day 
of his death.” 

**She runs away to escape a marriage which 
we may fairly suppose had been forced upon her 
by Mr. Trenchard.” 

**That is one view of the case, and, I hope, 
the right one. Yet her absence can not fail to 
prejudice the minds of those who have to inves- 
tigate this matter. If you have any idea where 
she is, I should recommend you to communicate 
with her, and urge her immediate return.” 

**T have no idea. She had no friends before 
she was adopted by her rich uncle. She may 
have gone to some of her new friends, but they 
are unknown to me. I don’t know where to 
look for her, or how to communicate with her.” 

**It is a most unhappy case, Dr. Faunthorpe ; 
but you and I must do our duty.” 

**My poor Sibyl—my poor, unhappy girl—to 
be involved in such a horrible suspicion!” cries 
Dr. Faunthorpe, helplessly. 

He sits alone for some time after Dr. Mitsand 
has left him, sits hopeless and stricken. It is 
not that he believes his niece guilty of this hide- 
ous crime—this almost impossible wickedness— 
but that the mere suspicion should have fallen 
upon her is a calamity that bows him to the dust. 

At four o'clock that bright summer afternoon 
the three medical men meet at Lancaster Lodge 
for their dismal work. Podmore, with his large 
round face, still white and horror-stricken, ad- 
mits them into the dusky silence of the hall. 
Joel Pilgrim comes out of the study to receive 
them, very calm and business-like in manner, 
and leads the way to the room where the dead 
mai lies. At the door he leaves them, and 
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goes quietly down stairs to his retreat in the 
study, where he sits reading the paper, or mak- 
ing believe to read it. 

In the room above the stairs the dismal work 
is performed in silence. 

To Mr. Pollintory, the skillful analyst, it is no 
more than an every-day matter of business. A 
jar is sealed in the presence of the three medical 
men, and this vessel Mr. Pollintory is to take 
back to Krampston with him, there to perform 
his analysis, and apply tests scientific and physi- 
ological, in the retirement of his own labora- 
tory. 

But in the minds of those three men analysis 
is hardly needed to establish the one fatal fact 
that Stephen Trenchard has been poisoned by 
prussic acid. In the appearances which add to 
the awfulness of death, in the odor which ex- 
hales from that lifeless form, there is evidence 
enough of a technical kind to convince a whole 
college of physicians. 

‘The doctors go quietly down stairs when their 
work is done, and again Mr. Pilgrim appears at 
the study door. 

** Well, gentlemen,” he exclaims, interroga- 
tively, ‘* what is your verdict? Do you find the 
cause of death in the heart or brain ?” 

**In neither,” replies Dr. Mitsand. 

** What then ?” 

**T had rather not state my opinion till I am 
called upon at the inquest to-morrow.” 

‘** Humph!” mutters Joel. ‘* You doctors like 
to be mysterious. It is a trick of the trade 
But pray walk in, gentlemen ; you will take some 
refreshment after your painful task, I hope ?” 

Dr. Mitsand and his colleagues refuse this hos- 
pitality. 

**T should like to ask a few questions of the 
butler before we go,” says Dr. Mitsand. ‘I be- 
lieve it was he who last saw Mr. Trenchard 
alive.” 

** To the best of my knowledge it was so,” an- 
swers Joel, scraping his smooth chin thoughtful- 
ly. ‘* But Podmore is a very stupid fellow, and 
this sad event seems to have thrown him quite 
off his balance. 
whatever. 
from him.” 

**T don’t want an account. I only want an 
answer to a question or two,” replies Dr. Mit 
sand. ‘Be kind enough to ring for him, Mr. 
Pilgrim.” 

Joel obeys. Poor little Dr. Faunthorpe sits 
in a corner meanwhile, pale as a sheet of letter 
paper, and full of vague apprehensions. ‘That 
Stephen ‘Trenchard has either destroyed himself 
or been foully murdered there can be no doubt. 
Which is it? And why is Sibyl absent ? 

Podmore appears in answer to the bell, and by 
his aspect fully justifies Joel's account of him. 
He looks from one of the doctors to the other 
with a countenance full of apprehension 

**You gave Mr. Trenchard his medicine at 
four o'clock this morning ?” inquires Dr. Mit 
sand. 

“Tn, oe.” 

** Did you find him in his usual health ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

**You noticed nothing particular in his man- 
ner ?” 

** No, Sir—unless—” 

** Speak out, pray.” 

** He might have been a little more irritable 
than usual, perhaps. He had been rather irrita- 
ble for some time past. Mr. Pilgrim may have 
noticed it,” 

Joel nods acquiescence. 

** As if he had something on his mind,” sug- 
gests Dr. Mitsand. 

**Well, yes, Sir. 
way.” 

‘**Who removed the glasses and bottles from 
Mr. Trenchard’s room this morning? Was it 
one of the women-servants ?” 

**No, Sir. Mr. Pilgrim told me to see to 
clearing the room. The women-servants were 
timid about going in.” 

**What did you do with the glass in which 
your master was in the habit of taking potash 
water ?” 

**T took it down to the pantry with the rest 
of the things, Sir, and washed it with my other 
glasses.” 

** You are sure you washed it ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

**Do you think you could find me that par- 
ticular glass ?” 

**T might, perhaps, Sir. It was a large soda- 
water glass. ‘There's a dozen of the same pat 
tern in the pantry. They're kept on the same 
shelf; but I think I should know the one Mr. 
Trenchard used last from the position of it.” 

** Bring it, then,” says Joel, authoritatively. 

Podmore shuffles out, and returns presently 
with the glass. Dr. Mitsand takes it to the win- 
dow, and examines it with his back to Joel and 
the rest. 

** You wash your glasses in very hot water, I 
think,” he says to Podmorg. 

** Pretty hot, Sir. And I use a bit of soda to 
keep them bright.” 

‘*T see. Was there a table with glasses and 
bottles on it within reach of your master’s hand 
as he lay in bed ?” 

** No, Sir.” 

**Nonsense, Podmore!” cries Joel, quickly. 
“You forget the little table which Mr. ‘Trench- 
ard had placed close to his bed a few days ago, 
in order that he might help himself to a bottle 
of potash water if he wanted it without ringing 
for you 

‘*] beg your pardon, Sir,” stammers Pod 
more. ‘** Yes; I forgot the little table; my 


‘The man has no self-possession 
Youll not get a succinct account 


You might take it that 





master had it put handy to his hand, as you may 
say. But it didn t use to be there, and it slipped 
my memory. 

** And was it from that table you took this 
soda-water glass ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 
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**That will do,” says Dr. Mitsand, and Pod- 
more shuffles out again, escaping gladly as a soul 
released from torment. 

“If I could understand any motive for such 
an act,” says Dr. Mitsand, as he and his col- 
leagues go along the shrubberied drive between 
Lancaster Lodge and its gates, ‘* I should be in 
clined to believe that that man poisoned his mas- 
ter. I never saw a more craven hound. We 
shall see if he comes in for an annuity, or a hand- 
some legacy, under his master’s will.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ITALY AND NEW YORK 

In a recent article in the Church Quarterly 
Review, written by Mr. GLapstonnr, the danger 
and the hopes of Italy are treated of with clear 
ness and force, and to Italy and Rome the civil 
ized world still looks with an interest that is not 
altogether unselfish. For of that religious war 
which Dr. Mannineo and the chief papal author- 
ities declare to be looming up in the future, the 
single cause must be the struggle of the papacy 
to regain its temporal power, and the resolution 
of Italy to be free from a priestly rule. It is, 
indeed, the hard fate of united Italy to be obliged 
to tolerate in its midst the existence of an eccle- 
siastical body whose power it has just overthrown, 
and from whose resentment and ceaseless hostil- 
ity it can never escape until the Papal Charch 
shall become national and patriotic. But in its 
ultramontane form the papacy has ever been the 
chief source of the sorrows of the peninsula. It 
has lived only by the aid of foreign arms, and 
has invoked the presence of French and Austri- 
ans to defend it against the universal sentiment 
of the Italians, and still in its humiliation it calls 
upon its ultramontane followers in every land to 
rise in its support and avenge upon the helpless 
people the loss of its temporal sway. ‘The Ital 
ians seem to look upon their clerical foes with a 
calm indifference, have broken up monasteries 
and nunneries, Jesuit schools and ancient abuses, 
hear without emotion the anathemas heaped upon 
them by their spiritual head, are unaffected by 
an excommunication, and apparently unconscious 
of the thunders of the Church. The Pope has 
leavt power over the minds of those who are near 
est to him, and has a stronger influence in the 
politics of New York than that which he exerts 
at Rome. 

Hopeless, indeed, would be the projects of the 
Roman Curia if the restoration of the temporal 
power depended upon the Italian people, and the 
Papal Church must be content to remain forever 
subject to the state. But, as the reviewer sug 
gests, it is a wider circle of adherents to which 
Rome appeals against Italy, and there is evident 
ly a fixed conviction among a large number of 
Roman Catholics in Europe and America that 
all the members of their Church have a certain 
inalienable right of property in the papal domain 
and the city of Rome. The people of Italy are 
upon this theory subject to the control of a large 
body of foreigners. The Italian kingdom has 
violated a spiritual law which the Council of 
Trent and Dr. Mannine place above all human 
laws, and millions of Roman Catholics believe 
that the Pope may be properly restored to his 
temporal throne by the sword of the united 
Church. Nor is this only a theoretical belief. 
In 1848, when the people drove out the Pope, 
the swords of four papal powers were at once 
unsheathed against them, and France, Austria, 
Spain, and Naples joined, as servants of the me 
diwval Church, to redeem the territory of St, 
Perer. And from 1849 to 1870 France, as the 
eldest son of the Pope, acted as the custodian of 
Rome, held Italy in subjection, and maintained 
the worst government in Europe at the point of 
the bayonet. ‘‘ May she not, or can she not, 
ever do this again ?” asks the writer of the arti 
cle. And on the answer to the question hangs 

| the course of European progress and the lives 
| 
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and welfare of myriads. “A powerful setting 
of the current of human motive and inclination, 
which we still term Fate,” he thinks inclines 
France to another contest with Germany And 
though her words are at present those of peace, 
no one can doubt but that she intends another 
struggle for supremacy—a horrible contest, of 


in such a war the powers with whom she was 
associated in 1849 could give her little aid, Spain 
wounded and fallen, Naples free and liberal, Aus- 
tria no longer the chief of the German league, 
j are allies from whom France could expect little 
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or nothing, and her only real support would be 
in a new power without a name and without a 
country. The true ally of France will be the ul 
tramontane faction in every land. 
ity, yet often rules, 


It is a minor- 
It is bound together by a 
| careful organization, and, stirred by the ‘‘ ven- 
omous” ambition of Rome, it may do more for 
France than could Austria, Spain, and all the 
Bournons. Already it governs Bavaria, terri- 
fies Belgium, is boastful in England, dangerous 
in Germany, pernicious as a plague to Spain, and 
in Italy calmly plots with the cruel subtlety of a 
| Renaissance Pope, a Borota or a Sextus IV., 

the ruin of the fair land just risen from the sleep 
If France, we are told, ever aspire 
| again to the conquest of Europe, it must find its 
only fast ally in ultramontanism. And the two 
ill-assorted yet powerful agents of papal arro- 
gance and French ambition will act together in 
harmony for the destruction of the human race. 
Nor would it be impossible to find among the 
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most dreadful visions of the Apocalypse a fitting 
symbol of the general ruin that must flow from 
| their unholy league 

But if we look to Italy, the object of such per- 
petual and unsparing malice, we are struck by its 
apparent calmness and unconcern. While the Ko 
man Curia and its allies throughout Christendom 
are preparing to tear its heart from its shattered 
frame, and build anew the fabric of the temporal 
power, Italian statesmen pursue their reforms 
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without a pause. Italy cares neither for France 
nor the Curia nor ultramontanism. She stands 
by with folded arms while the Pope plots her ruin. 
Yet within the peninsula a silent strife is con- 
stantly waged, and all the powers of ultramonta 
nism are « easelessly exerted to win over the peo- 
| ple, an uncultivated throng, to favor the projects 
of the Roman Curia. 


Phe Pope is still an inde 
pendent power in the heart of a rival kingdom. 
The Italian bishops are nearly all ultramontane, 
the priests are the serfs of the episcopacy, and 
it would seem that tNe well-ordered faction of 
the spiritual ruler might at last wear out and 
dissipate the cultivated adherents of Vicror 
Emanvuer. Even Italy itself is in no degree safe 
from the subtle plots of its internal foe. The 
Roman Curia, disarmed by force, vet plans to 
control the elections of Rome and Florence in 
nearly the same way in which it has so long gov 
erned those of New York, and every ultramon- 
tane priest becomes a powerful electioneering 
agent, and every chapel the centre of a political 
club. 


But from this apparent anity of the papal 
power in Italy there are some deductions to be 
made, and from the people and the inferior priests 
may yet come a movement that will defeat the 
projects of its internal foes. A gleam of hope 
18 already discernible in the conduct of both. 
Several of the Italian communes have already 
asserted the right which they once possessed of 
choosing their own priests. The ultramontane 
bishops oppose this claim with all their authori- 
ty, but the Italian courts have recently decided 
that the communes are legally entitled to elect 
their pastors, and although an appeal has been 
taken to the highest tribunal, there seems little 
doubt that the decision will be sustained In 
Naples, too, a society has been formed, called 
the National Italian Church, which has already 
elected its bishop, Monsignor Paweiity, and it 
would seem that a considerable number of the 
Italian clergy are already national in their tastes 
and sympathies, and plainly opposed to the res 
toration of the temporal power. Yet these are 
only the faint indications of a better progress, 
and it is still the unhappy fate of united Italy to 
be constantly menaced by the unsparing plots of 
the Curia and the Jesuits, and to nourish within 
its bosom a fierce spirit of ultramontanism which 
will never rest until the fate of the papacy has 
been decided by a European war. 

This is the picture of the modern form of Ro 
manism, drawn by a powerful hand; and if the 
papal priests are 80 dangerous to the peace of 
society in the Old World, it is surely time for 
the people of the American continent to consider 
what should be their conduct toward so active 
and resolute a sect. If the papal faction is per 
mitted to interfere in the elections of Ohio or 
New York, and assume the guidance of the pol- 
ities of the nation, will it prove more merciful or 
more modest than it has shown itself in Italy or 
France? Are the priests who would set Europe 
in a flame of warfare to be trusied in the educa 
tion of the young or the conduct of our elections? 
Our Democratic politicians insist that they are, 
and hope to win office and emolument by the 
favor of the Papal Church. In all parts of the 
country the Roman Catholic editors and clergy 
of every grade urge their people to support the 
and the Rev. Father Hexnine, 
Louis, has just declared ‘it is the duty 
of every Catholic to vote for a Catholic candi 


Democratic side ; 
of St 
date for one who 18 not opposed to the Catholic 
religion It is plainly the duty of our people to 
begin to consider this question carefully, and to 


determine what action they must take to secure 
themselves against the invasion of a foreign sect. 
Heretofore they have done nothing, or, rather, 
aided the spread of ultramontanism by the most 
extravagant concessions **In no country, "we 
are-told by the London Daily Telegraph, **is the 
Roman Catholic Church so favored as in the Unit 
ed States ;” and in none has it made such a treach- 
erous use of its privileges. We have allowed it 
to assail our system of education by every art, to 
drive the Bible from the schools, to plant its sec- 
tarian seminaries in the most favorable sites of 
all the land, often to draw their support from the 
people's money. The ultramontanes preach poli 
tics from the pulpit and distribute Democratic 
ballots at the church door, sell the papal vote for 


bribes of power or money, elect Democratic can 


didates because the Democracy has granted them 
most favors, cover New York with debt and in 
famy, and force the Democratic leaders to obey 
a GEOMAN in Ohio. If unrestrained by salutary 
laws, this foreign sect must become as dangerous 
to America as to Europe, and in the guise of 
Democracy will erect a spiritual despotism among 
In Italy 
the papacy, ever terrible, is yet restrained by a 


us which must end in a temporal one 


rigorous government; in the United States it 
rules over the Democracy uncontrolled by any 
law. ‘The recent elections in every section of 
the Union show that the people have not been 
indifferent to this danger, that they are not will 
ing to abandon the public schools to the care of 
treacherous friends or open enemies, and that 
they are resolved to punish with a just indigna 
tion the Democratic politicians who have sold 
But the peril 
is not over For many years the priests will plot 
the ruin of freedom by the aid of their Demo 
For many years New York will 
be the favorite rallying point of the foreign fac- 
tion. For another half century the people of the 
Union may be forced to wage a ceaseless war 


their honor to the foreign priests 


cratic leaders. 








against the Roman Catholic Democracy and the 
foreign Church. The great triumph they have 
recently won may prove only the opening of the 
struggle 
| In France, in Italy, Germany, Spain, the papal 
faction is laboring with new zeal to regain its su 
premacy, but the New World will appare ntly wit 
ness the decisive contest between freedom and 
‘* Catholic unity,” between the people and a for- 
eign priesthood, between free America and papal 
| Rome. Evoexg Lawrence. 
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A BUDDHIST ORDINATION. 


Tue sketches on this page depict some of the 


incidents of a Buddhist ordination service in Cey- 
lon, a scene rarely witnessed by foreign residents. 
The ceremony is held on full-moon day of Wesak 
(May, June), being the anniversary of the day on 














which Gavtama BuppHa attained Nirvana (that 
is, was absorbed into the essence of the Deity), 
B.c. 543. 

On the day appointed for the ceremony, the 
aspirant for priestly honors is conducted to the 
place of ordination upon the back of an elephant. 
He is dressed in his best attire, accompanied by 
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his friends, and preceded by musicians and 
dancers. On arrival at the Chapter-House he is 
led by his tutor to the great hall where the cere- 
monial takes place. This apartment, named in 
the Hindoo tongue Sinhalese Poya-ge, is an ob- 


long room with rows of pillars forming an inner 
space and leaving broad aisles at the sides. At 








white cotton goods resembling calico. 


candidates ; behind the pillars on the right were 
the deacons, on the left were the visitors, and at 
the extreme end of the room behind the candi 
dates was a crowd of Buddhist laymen. 
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A BUDDHIST ORDINATION IN CEYLON. 


the head of this long hall sat the aged abbot as 
president of the chapter. On either side of him 
sat the elder priests, in number between thirty 
and forty. The assembly thus formed three sides 
of an oblong. The president sat upon a low 
cushion covered with a carpet, but the other 
priests had only mats covered with a kind of 


To form a chapter for the purpose of ordina- 
tion not less than ten already consecrated priests 
are required, and ten years at least must have 
elapsed since the ordination of the president. 
The priests attending are required to give their 
undivided, unremitting, and devout attention 
throughout the ceremony. Each one is expected 


All as- 
sumed the cross-legged attitude common in the 
East. On the fourth side of the hall stood the 
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to join heart and soul in the exhortations, re- 
sponses, and formulas, and to correct every mis- 
take, lest the occurrence of an error should Vitiate 
the efficacy of the rite. Previous to the ordina- 


tion the candidates are subjected to a strict and 
searching examination as to their knowledge of 
the sacred books. 


i 
ii ; 


At the conclusion of the services the candidate 
is instructed to kneel before the president or chief 
priest, who presents him with the yellow robes of 
office. He then retires and puts off his lay gar- 
ments, and with them renounces the world. He 
is assisted by his tutor in arraying himself in 
the new attire he has just received, and thus be- 
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comes a celibate priest of the Buddhist Church. 
During the process of robing he repeats the fol- 
lowing formula: “ In wisdom I put on these robes 
as a protection against cold, as a protection against 
heat, as a protection against gad-flies and mosqui- 
toes, wind and sun, and the touch of serpents, and 
to cover nakedness; that is, I wear them in all 
humility, for use only, and not for ornament or 
show.” He then returns to the chapter, and is 
further examined as to his fitness for office, after 
which he takes the usual simple vows, and is ad- 
monished as to the duties and life of a priest 
We may add that while many corruptions and in- 
novations have been introduced among the North 
ern Buddhists, in Ceylon that form of religion, 
which in many respects so closely resembles Chris- 
tianity, retains almost its pristine purity. 
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A STRIKING SPECTACLE 
Tue city of Madras, including 


¢ the whole of the 
various divisions of which it is composed, extends 


along the coast from north to south for a distance 


of nearly nine miles. It differs from all other 
cities of maritime importance from the fact that 
it has 1 » harbor. but front t] upon the sea. 
and the waves, which sometimes rise to the r 


markable height of fourteen feet, break immed 
ately under the walls of the cits Along the 
shore le ading from the « intonment of st Thomas 
to Fort St. George, where the English gar 
Madras is quartered, extends the Mount Road, a 
beautiful shaded avenue about six miles 
From this road the most attractive 


won at 


in length 


view of the 
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city is obtained upon the one hand, while upon 
the other the attention of the visitor is constantly 
drawn to the beauty and peculiarity of the surf 
as it breaks in ridges of curling foam three hun 
dred yards from the shore 

During the visit of the Prince of Wales to In 
dia* he was a witness of the remarkable spectacle 
known at Madras as the “illumination of the 
surf.” This wonderfui display of artificial lights 
among the frothing waves is accomplished by the 
discharge of rockets from the ships around, and 
from the piers, together with scores of colored 
lights which are attached to the life-buovs and 
carried about in catamarans propelled by the na 
tives. Many of these lights are made from ma 
terials that are inextinguishable, and+these are 
placed upon the surf, and burn there with an ef 


A STRIKING 


fect that appears almost miraculous in its strang: 
beauty 

The correspondent of the London Times says 
“Never has 
ape ctacle at once so gr 
illumination of the 


seen in India or elsewher: 
ind 


surf.” 


been 
and so awful as the 
Neither pen nor pe 
It was weirdly bea 


cil can give any idea of it 





tiful, exciting. grand 42 if to render homa to 
the occasion, the 1 the {f wa 
unusually high " ifficient 
cloudy to prevé n the sta 
ind the lights upor 

After the usual state dinner at the house of the 
Governor, the Prince and his part left the tabl 


drive to the beach The roa 


from the Government House was ill 


to prepare for the 


iminated, at 


| 
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SPECTACLE—ILLUMINATION OF 


‘ 


the triumphal arches were outlined with lanterns, 
and bore stars and other devices. The fort, which 
aiso comprises the ( ouncil-house and a number 
of civil and mi offices, outlined 
lamps, as were all the government buildings wit) 
in the city On alighting from their carriages at 
the fort, which had been selected as the best point 
for viewing the illuminations of the whole espla 
works, the 


pier where pr 


itary was with 


nade as well as the fire roval 


walked to the end of the 


party 
eparations 


for their comfort had been made Seats were 
placed for the Prince, the Governor, his family, 
and the suit, out of the reach of the spray The 


along the beach, 


buildings ransparencies, and 
triumphal arches, all brilliantly illuminated, form 
ed a background above | 
umns, and lamps. So 


which ros 
thward, where the 


steepl 2 co 
rollers 


THE SURF AT MADRAS 

ewept up to the roadway, there were rows of na 
t torches ar 
facing seaward there was 

} Oshorne, and Raleigh 


Between the « ter rki 


ve with blazing 


flames Present ippeared fires here and the 
ist wav drifting landwar 


multiplied, dipp 


- 
= 
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casionally came a light from the other side. It 
had an immense effect. Suddenly from the beach 
dashed the black forms of Masouwah boats and 
amidst the wildest 
of the 


catamarans, which, 


charged into the 


yells, 


serried ranks foam-crest 


ed breakers, and dark objecta seaward were re. 
vealed, as the boats tossed violently on the outer 
ridge of the breakers. There never was such an 


awful regatta Amidst a sea now black as ink, 


now like fire-clistening jet in a creamy eurf, the 
catamaran men were swept off, and either re- 
gained their crafts or wer swept beneath the 
billows There was an awful suspense until they 


were landed saf« 


on the beach. The Masouwah 
boats, swept from stem to stern by the breakers, 
forced their way out into the smoother sea, to re 


turn still more animated. Their skill is beyond 





pra Tl hardy fellows, watching an oppor 
t 4 epu top of the wave | tremendous 
ffort and a borne past w th wonderful veloc 
t ifely from each suc ling breal 

el This extraordinary spectacle was renewed 
peated|y To th tor it seemed like a con 

it of wats la, f the peor umidet the blue 

hte the rocket ind the boiling rf, remained 

t sy \ retl t} ffect of thes 

of } ant col i] ta an the line 

f seetl f wa ! The Prince him 
olf wa reatly 1 " lan nts ed, and even 
ed in the an ement | throwing from the 

| ome of th use f modern Greek fire with 
which th magnificent pyrotect lisplay wa 
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CENTENNIAL SKETCHES. 

We give on page 149 a few choice sketches 
from our artist’s portfolio—notes, as it were, of a 
day’s ramble through the Centennial Exhibition 
grounds, The “ Swedish School-House,” situated 
quite near the main Exhibition building, and al- 
most joining the Judges’ Pavilion, is destined to 
be an attraction to many visitors, who will see in 
the simple but exquisite little structure 
for the future school for their little ones. A short 
walk, during which you cross, by rustic bridges, a 
quiet brook, brings you to the Horticultural Build- 
ing, which is in itself an exhibition worth quite 
a journey to see. In architectural features it is 
Moorish. The exterior is rich in color and orna- 
ment; the interior is even more florid in effect. 
The corridors formed by columns ard arches of 
variously colored brick ; the iron truss brightened 
with brilliant tints. Great carved heads of lions 
for drinking fountains attract attention for the 
moment; next you gaze through glass into the 
forcing-house, upon orange-trees the branches of 
which are filled with fruit, and the tropical verd- 
ure surrounding seems out of place as you turn 
and look at the workmen in overcoats bringing 
in the few last loads of rich earth with which to 
complete the great garden of the main building. 
These beds are to be heated by numerous steam- 
pipes, as will be seen by the sketch, and within 
a month are to be ready for the reception of plants 
permanently arranged for the Exhibition. 

In your walk from Horticultural Hall to the 
Agricultural Building you pass the nearly finished 
American Restaurant, picturesquely located in a 
grove of oaks, within which are groups of dark fir. 
The workmen are clustered about the small fires 
which, if carefully guarded, they are permitted to 
build for comfort during their noon hour. While 
warming numbed hands at one of these chip com 
forts, our artist’s attention is invited to “the way 
the boss will make them nagurs git when the 
whistle blows; he wants that car unloaded ter 
wonster, Sir.” Suffice to sav that car-load of 
lumber for the Agricultural — ling was unload- 
ed by ten minutes after one by “colored help.’ 
Work upon the main building is nearly complete, 
but as many as fifty structures, additions, etc., are 
yet to be finished, and all of this by the 10th of 
next May. 


a model 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP, 


“Tog or no ice for the Centennial summer?” ‘This 
is the question which prophets of evil and harbin- 
gers of misfortune are gloomily sounding in our ears, 
Some people seem to take a melancholy delight in 
prognosticating calamities, or at least discomforts of 
some kind. They rever are willing themselves to en- 
joy or to allow others to take comfort in the existing 
state of things. If the weather is genial, they perpet- 
nally remind us that compensation will come in cold 
and storms and winds; if it is cold, they talk of fear- 
ful summer heats which are in store ; if we are well, it 
is a chance if we are not made sick by tales of lurking 
diseases; ‘f we are prosperous, they croak of adver- 
sity; and a the comforts and luxuries of life are given 
us, they foretell swift-coming days of want. People 
can be careful, provident, and not overconfident, and 
yet have faith enough to take some comfort in present 
good gifts. Many past winters have been mild like the 
present, and yet ice enough has been gathered in this 
vicinity before the season was over. The ice-houses 
are not empty by any means; a large quantity is al- 
ways left over at the close of every summer. Maine 
deelers stand ready to supply the ice needed. We see 
it stated that at the close of the warm season last year 
the Maine ice dealers had on hand a stock sufficient to 
supply three cities as large as New York for a whole 
season. There is no doubt but ice enough from some 
quarter will be forth-coming. If by any remarkable 
condition of things the natural supply should fail, 
what better year than the Centennial for American 
genius to substitute artificial ice? 

Facts show that justice ia neither ewift nor sure in 
New York, and it is certainly a disgrace to our city 
that law is to such an extent only a name. During 
the five years ending December, 1875, there were 281 
homicides in the city, most of which were murders of 
an unmistakable character. Only seven of the mur- 
derers have suffered death by the law; twenty-four 
have been imprisoned for life; some have received 
mild sentences; some have been discharged or have 
escaped ; and more than one-fourth the entire number 
have never been brought to trial ai all, but have es- 
caped witout any punishment. 

In accordance with a law which was recently passed 
by the Legislature, masked balls may hereafter be held 
under the supervision of the police. But permission 
will be given only for masquerades of a respectable 
character, or such as are considered so; and the police 
are authorized to cause any person to unmask, or to 
discontinue the ball in case any disorderly or improp- 
er act shall be committed. 





The “ Old Burton Theatre,” in Chambers Street, was 
sold a short time ago to the American News Company 
for $180,000. It had previously—since disused as a 
theatre—been leased by the United States government 
for courts and offices. The new Post-office now gives 
the requisite accommodations for those courts, and 
rooms for offices. 

It will be remembered that there was considerable 
excitement in Philadelphia a short time ago in conse- 
quence of the proposed burial of a colored man in the 
Mount Moriah Cemetery, where he had owned a lot. 
The stockhoiders of the cemetery have now adopted a 
resolution to prohibit the burial of any colored person 
on their property. 





Hollis Hall, Harvard Co!lege, was recently seriously 
damaged by a fire caused by a defective flue. 





Seldom has there occurred in our country a bolder 
or more successful bank burglary than the recent one 
at Northampton, Massachusetts. Evidently there is a 
large nest of professional thieves and robbers, which 
should be thoroughly broken up—if only somebody 
could find it, But who can do it? 


One of the “ dodges” of thieves may be understood 
by the following incident: The other day an employé 
of the Domestic Sewing-machine Company was sent 
to draw $8000 from the Bank of the Metropolis, While 











counting over the money, he felt a hand on his shoul- 
der, and quickly turned around. The stranger who 
had touched him, said, ‘‘ You have dropped some mon- 
ey, Sir.” The employé kept his eye on the man a mo- 
ment, then looked on the floor; but on turning to the 
counter again, he missed some of his money. He rush- 
ed after the fellow, caught him, and succeeded in ob- 
taining part of the stolen money. Then calling assist- 
ance, he delivered the thief into custody. 

“ Plimsoll’s Mark” is now painted on British vessels 
with the design of preventing them from being over- 
loaded. 





According to the Times of India, the Prince of Wales 
is about to receive a very pretty and unique present 
from an Indian sporting gentleman, namely, “ a four- 
in-hand of antelopes, perfectiy broken to the harness.” 
Londoners are already enthusiastic at the prospect of 
seeing these antelopes gliding through the crowded 
streets of their metropolis. 





The opening musical exercises of the Centennial 
Exhibition will be under the superintendence of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, 





Sleighing is reported from Paris—good sleighing— 
while here in New York we began the third month of 
winter with mild temperature, streets free from ice 
and snow, and without having once heard the merry 
sleigh-bells in our streets during the season. 





Preparations for the Martha Washington Reception 
and Tea Party, in aid of St. John’s Guild, are going on 
successfully and extensively. It will be remembered 
that this entertainment was devised in the hope that 
receipts from it may cancel the debt still remaining on 
the Floating Hospital, which was the means of bene- 
fiting so many sick children last summer. The varied 
programme promises to make the evening of Wash- 
ington’s birthday a brilliant one in the Academy of 
Music, irving and Nilsson Halls, which are to be unit- 
ed for the occasion. The tea party, the Revolutionary 
relics and curiosities, and the music and dancing will 
attract the social, the curious, and the gay. The lady 
attendants at the forty-nine tables will be attired in 
the fashions of a century ago. The tea will be served 
in cups manufactured in France expressly for this oc- 
casion. They are delicate and beautiful, are decorated 
with the coat of arms of the Washington family, and 
the dates “1776” and “1876.” These cups and saucers 
will be sold as souvenirs. In Irving Hall there will be 
placed a large oil painting of Washington mounted on 
a white horse, and this will be illuminated by a cal- 
cium light. The music will be a specially interesting 
feature of the entertainment. Nilsson Hall will prob- 
ably be devoted chiefly to a museum of relics and 
curiosities. 





In April Queen Victoria is intending to visit Ger- 
many. After she has spent a while at Berlin, she will 
go to Baden. 





A Worcester (Massachusetts) bank president, on hear- 
ing.of the recent bank robbery at Northampton, is re- 
ported to have said: “I’m sick of this rascally world. 
Don’t want to see or do business with any body. Id 
rather be an old farmer, living on a cross-road four 
miles from the sight of every body, with a barrel of 
cider and two hogs, than to have any thing to do with 
banks, money, or men.” We fancy that not only bank 
robberies, but recent forgeries, murders, and the down- 
fall of trusted men, will lead many in business circles 
to echo the above sentiment, if not the exact words. 





Not long ago a report was circulated that Anton 
Rubinstein, the celebrated pianist, had become blind. 
This report is contradicted, and the artist is said to be 
in excellent health. 


Los Angeles has 2100 children who ought to go to 
school, but the school-houses only accommodate 1000, 





Au old inhabitant of Sunbury-on-Thames, England, 
eighty-four years old, recently gave a dinner to twenty- 
four poor people, whose combined ages amounted to 
1860 years—an average of seventy-five years. The 
population of the town is about 3000, so there is pret- 
ty good evidence that it is a healthy locality. 





The contract for building the bridge across the Hud- 
son at Poughkeepsie has been awarded to the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company, of Chicago. They agree to build 
the entire structure for $3,412,000—$1,000,000 to be 
paid in cash, and the balance in six per cent. gold 
bonds at par. The work is to be commenced as soon 
as $500,000 are raised, and the whole bridge is to be 
completed before January 1, 1879. 





Under the supervision of Trinity corporation, a 
chapel and school-house will be built next spring on 
the site of the old Quaker burying-yard, on Houston 
Street, near the Bowery. When completed, the build- 
ing will be known as the Chapel of St. Augustine. 





The United States naval training ship Minnesota, 
which is now lying in the Brooklyn Navy-yard, has 
on board about 217 boys, who have enlisted in the 
service and are learning the duties of sailors. This 
training school was started early last July with about 
eighty boys. They enlist between sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age, and the class admitted is unusually 
select, fully two-thirds of the applicants being reject- 
ed. The capacity of the Minnesota admits of training 
500 boys on board at the same time, and it is probable 
that the number will soon be filled. The scholars are 
placed under a practical system of education, are thor- 
oughly imbued with a spirit of enterprise, are taught 
the rigorous discipline of the navy, while at the same 
time their life on board is made as attractive as possi- 
ble. Every year a hundred or a hundred and fifty of 
them are taken out in a tender for a short cruise, and 
are obliged to perform the duties which they have 
learned. At the age of eighteen the boys are placed 
on board some ship in actual commission, and their 
promotion thereafter is determined by their ability 
and conduct. 


Cure For Covcn or Co_p.—As soon as 
there is the slightest uneasiness of the Chest, 
with difficulty of breathing, or indication of 
Cough, take during the day a few * 
Bronchial Troches. "—[ Com | 


Tue “New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Wittcox & Gipss 8. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
ai of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. } 





Brown's | 





Burnett's Coooarne allays irritation, removes dand- 
ruff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[Com.)} 


Vecetiye purifies the blood, renovates and invig- 
orates the whole system. Its medical properties are 
Alterative, Tonic, Solvent, and Diuretic.—{Com.] 








ADV ER’ r ISEMENT S. 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 

SIA,General Debility and weakness promptly cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, No. 36 
John St, New York. Sold by ali Druggists. 


GILES’ 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


We sell more of Gries’ Lixiwent Iopipr or Ammo- 
nia; it gives better satisfaction than any Liniment we 
ever saw. It is a pleasure to have something that a 
druggist can conscientiously recommend. 

F. & E. BAILEY & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Draggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Special Novelties 

Wire Signs and Banners, 
with Metallic Frames. Pat- 
ented Oct. 11th, "75. Wire 
Roof Signs, with Cresting 
finish. Engraved Metal and 
Brass, also Enameled Wa- 
terproof Show Signs. Sun- 
day - School and Society 
Banners. House and Store 
Painting, Interior Decora- 
tions, &c. Send for Circu- 
lars. H. H, UPHAM & CO., 
250 & 252 Canal Street. 


“HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


6am No cords or balances. 
wy to trade. 


“STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 
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Models and terms sent 
sroadway, N. Y. 
You are troubied with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thorougbly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Drugzists. 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 
At $15, $20, and $25 each. 
Chains, $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
lastrated Circular. No Agents. 

COLLINS METAL WATCH 

FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 








GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 
Large stock; fine assortment; packed to go safe- 
ly any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
3-cent stamp for aple ndid [Illustrated Catalogue. 
Address #8, G. HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus, Ohio, 





BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1 00, thirteen for $2 00. 
Send tor New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants gratis. 
HOOPES, BRO., & ‘THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa, 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks, 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, 
OR NO BALE ; with Pcuch and Wad-cui ter. for 
$15. Can be By o8. with privilege to examine 

Bend stamp for circular to P. 
POWELL & SON, 233 Main Street, Cincinnati. 0. 
Manufacturer of 


Cc, STEHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bewery. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 





= _Simaten Steel Air Gun & Pistol 







Dealers and consumers send for Circular. 
M. QUACKENBUSH, 

Patentee and Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y. 

ct) -- ~w Iron, 


On Receipt of $1.00 vss 


copper tinned, pl for imme diate t ure ~ one 1) Stic k 
ot Solder; one (1) small Box of Rosin, with directions, 
that will enable any man or woman to mend their own 
tinware, solder up, a8 well as open canned fruit. This 
is no toy, but the regular size that tinmen buy. 
Address, with name as well as County and State, so 
as there will be no mistake in mailing, JOSEPH W, 
BAKER, $21 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I will send by mail, 
postage paid, one 





GOSSAMER 


Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations ! No storm garment 
has ever enjoyed such a wide pop- 
ularity. The demand for them is 
constantly increasing, because they 

ive universal satisfaction, are 
handsome, durable, economical, 
fand a perfect protection against 
Water, Mud, Wind, Snow, and 
: Sleet. Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces ; 

SS can be easily carried in the pocket. 
Ask for the Gossamer W sterpeoet garments, and see 
for yourself that our trade-mark, “Gossamer Water- 
proof,” is stamped on the loop of the garment, also on 
our Leggins and Umbrellas; none genuine without 
they are so stamped. Made in all styles for men, wo- 
men, and children; also, Gossamer WwW aterproof Leg- 
—s for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, and Children. The 
pest protection ever invented. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
N.B.—Send posta! card for our new Illustrated Circular. 


WUD) 





A CAPITAL TEXT-BOOK FOR THE CENTENNIAL 
YEAR. OF VITAL INTEREST TO EV- 
ERY AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


Politics for Yous, Americans. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


School Edition, 12mo, Half Leather, $100. 
Library Editiony 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


“Jt should be in the hand of every 
American Boy and Girl.” 


The school edition of this admirable treatise 
has been prepared by the author at the request 
of teachers of public and private institutions in 
every section of the country. 

The whole work has been thoroughly revised, 
and several important features have been added 
which materially increase its value as a text- 
book. The new chapter on the elementary rules 
for the conduct of deliberative assemblies gives 
within the compass of a few pages the substance 
of a ‘‘Speaker’s Manual.” Debating societies, 
and public meetings of every kind, will find it 
a most valuable aid in preserving order and fa- 
cilitating the despatch of business. An ap- 
pendix contains the Constitution of the United 
States, with questions upon it, referred to article, 
section, and clause; the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and Washington’s Farewell Address. A 


| carefully prepared index facilitates reference to 


any subject of which the book treats. 

No work of the kind ever presented in so 
compact and convenient a form so much useful 
information on subjects with which every citizen 
should be familiar from his youth; and this in- 
formation is imparted in so concise a manner, 
and with such clearness of style, that any intelli 
gent boy or girl who reads the book may ob- 
tain an accurate knowledge of the principles and 
practice of a free government, and the rights and 
duties of citizens. 





Aus dem New-Yorfer Demofrat. 


Sn diefem, von dem Verleger mit gewobhnter 
Cleganz ausgeftatteten Werfdhen giebt der Ber- 
faffer, befannt durch feine Studien iiber die 
communiftijden Gejellfdaften in den Vereinigten 
Staaten, Reijen nad Californien etc. in einfacer, 
allgemein verftindlider Sprache einen furg ge- 
faften Grundrif} der politifden Pringipien, auf 
Denen das Regierungsfyftem in den Ver. Staaten 
geqriindet ift. Mad) der Abficht des Verfaffers 
Joll Das Bud) vorzugsweife Dem vaterlaindijden 
Gejcictsunterridt in den oberen Klaffen der 
Hffentlichen Schuler, wie in den Colleges des Landes 
gu Grunde gelegt werden, doc enthalt es anc fitr 
Den Udoptivbiirger der Republik, welcher fich itber 
bie Grundgefee des Landes, Die Rechte und Pflid- 
ten Der Biirger und mance wefentlice Punkte des 
politijcen Yebens und Treibens in den Ver. Staaten 
genaue Kenntnif{ verfdaffen will, des Wiffens- 
werthen fo viel, Daf} Mordhoff’s Leitfaden aud) in 
deutfdent Leferfreijen eine willfommene Gabe fein 
wird. Die parlamentarifchen Regeln werden ebenfo 
ausfiibrlicd und in itberfichtlicder Darftellung be- 
bandelt, wie die bedeutendften wirthfcdaftlicen 
Fragen des Tages in den Kreis der Betractungen 
qezogen worden find. Nordbhoff ift ein treuer, 
eifriger Rerfechter des republifanifden Prinzips, 
obne der Bartei auf ihren Grrwegen blindlings 
zu folgen. Als Anbang ift dem Werkden bet- 
geqeben : die Conftitution Der Ver. Staaten, die 
Unabbangigteitsertlarung und Wafhington’s Ab 
jchiedsbot}caft an das Volf der Ver. Staaten. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies 
for examination with a view to introduction sent 
to teachers and school officers on receipt of half 
the retail price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School 
and College Text- Books mailed free to any 
teacher or school officer on application. 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





1G BONANZA. —50 Pic tures, 1 Bird call, 2pkts. — © 
Cards, 14 Tableanx Pictures, 1 pk. Visiting Cards, 1 
new Trick. The lot 25c. Crawrorp & Co., Box 3676,N.Y. 
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Fesrvary 19, 1876.] 


AMATEU R Ww ORKERS 


BARE AND FANCY WOODS 


Can find every thing they desire, and four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our New and Enlarged Catalogue 
and Price-List (3d edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St.,foot of 5th to 6th ‘Sts.,E.B.,N. Y. 


Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


WASHINGTON. 


Just Completed. 
30 Inches High, - - Price-@15. 


Inclose 10 cents for IDlustrated 
Catalogue and prints of lawn sub- 


jects, 0 JOHN ROGERS, 
Uv p stairs, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


»)PIUM 


HABIT CURED. 


READ THIS. 
Tell of Hearts and Homes | 











They 
Made Happy by Dr. Collins. 





Troy, 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 1200 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since January, 1874. MARCUS P. NORTON. 
Naporgon, Ouro, Dec. 10, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 7200 grains of — m per month ; 
cured since November, 187: 
W M SHEFFIELD, Banker. 
Frank in, Ga., Jan. 20, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 


N. Y., Nov. 20, 1874. 


have been 





I used 1200 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since October, 1574. MOLLIE E. DUKE 
Luioyvp, Wis., Feb. 19, 1875. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 2010 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since September, 1874 
MARY H. McCORKLE. 
Larorte, Inp., March 5, 1573. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 840 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since December, 1868. A. P. ANDREW, 
Santa Ciara, Car., Deo, 30 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 720 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since January, 1574 W. H. FARWELL. 
Sr. Joseru, Mo., Nov., 1571. 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 360 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since November, 157 
JOHN B. HOWARD, M.D. 
Kansae City, Mo., Sept. 6, 1574. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used an equivalent of i440 grains of ee per 
month; have been cured since August, 
E. H. SP ALDING. 
Brooxtanp, Porrer Co., Pa., May 19, "75. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 1200 grains of opium per month; 
cured since December, 1374. 
MRS. E. A. HAMILTON, 
Iiu., Oct. 20, 1873, 


have been 


GRAYVILLE, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
We used 1800 grains of - yilum per month 
cured since September, 18 
THOMAS AND FANNY MOSS, 
and 
An antidote that stands purely on its own 
merits. Send for my quarterly magazine (it costs you 
nothing), containing certificates of hundreds that have 
been permanently cured. I discovered and produced the 
ORIGINAL OURE FOR OPIUM RATING. Discovered in 1868, 


Dr. 8S. B. COLLINS, Laporte, Ind. 


NOVELTY SHOES. 


WOOD AND LEATHER. 





A certain and sure cure without inconvenience, 
it home. 


able shoes made. Samples by 
mail,postpaid for 75c.to $1 50 
a rpair. Send for free circu- 

ur Of styles & prices. Agents 
Wanted, 
Shoe Co. 


SEED CATALOGUES FREE. 

VEGETABLES. BEST SEEDS in the 
world; sure to grow; large packets; low prices. 

be wks, Papers, and Chromos as pre miums. Address 

© OLE & BROTHER, Scedsmen, Pella, Iowa. 





American Novelty 
, Meadville, Pa. 


All about growin 
FLOWERS ont 












iE =a A Mouse once canght re- 
_48ets the tra p for another. 
sample by mail,postpaid, 


°° R. EB, DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


$ PRINTING PRESS, 


Adjustable Screws, &c., weight 6 pounds. Send 
ot imps for circulars. ISLAND CITY M'F'G CO., 589 
Cedar Street, N. Y. P.O, Box 1551. 


CAT rct ENA E 
MOUSE TRAP 


Prof. Hall's Magic Compeune 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 
On the smoothest face (without injury) in q 
days in every case, or money cheerfully re- 
funded. 25 ovate per package, postpaid; 3 for 
Scents. E. Joes! Ashland, Mass. 


Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Just Ovr. 4sizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co., West Meriden,Ct. 





1M Instrur Music, 
10 Tre wont | dt. Boston. 





atalogues free. 


W. L. Haypen, Teach er of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. 
Actt.ford Pat.Guitar,t bestin use, 
AGENTS WANTED on 
combination of 150 Fast-Selling Books. 
Algo on our Magn ficent Family Bibles and 
Compiete Bible Encyclopedia, with 3000 
superb illustrations. Particulars free 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Pub’s, Phi Indelphia, Pa. 


819 a day at home. Agents w ented, 


Outfit and 
~ terms free. TRUE & Cco., 


Augusta, Maine. 


| 
5 





; have been | 


The dryest and most service- | 


HABPE R’'S WEEKLY. 


VAN-LENNEP’S 


Bipek LANDS. 


BIBLE LANDS: 
of Scripture. 


Maps. 838 pp., 8vo, Cloth, $ 





This valuable and interesting work has been warmly commended by the following emi- 


nent scholars and divines : 


The Rr. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Bishop of Central N.Y. 


The Rr. Rev. ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE,D.D., 


their Modern Customs 
By the Rev. HENRY J. VAN-LENNEP, 
trated with upward of 350 Wood Engravings 
5 00; 
>. <- 


| The Rev 


—= 





and Manners Illustrative 
D.D.  Illus- 
and two Colored 


Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 





HOWARD. CROSBY, D.D., 


Chancellor of the University of the City of 
New York 





Bishop of Western N. Y. The Rav. T. L. CUYLER, D.D., 
of the Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
The Rr. Rev. BENJAMIN H. PADDOCK, D.D., Brooklyn 
‘ . | | 
Bishop of Massachusetts. | The Rey. T. J. CONANT, D.D., | 
The Rev. CHARLES H. HALL, D.D., of the Bible Revision Committee. 
Rector of the Church of Holy Trinity, | The Rev. M. B. ANDERSON, D.D., LL.D., 


Brooklyn. 





President of the University of Rochester. 





The Rev. STEPHEN H.TYNG,D.D, — The Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Rector of St. Georges Church, N. ¥ Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 
The Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, D.D., Cuy. 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y The Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
The Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Editor of “Abbott's Religious Dictionary.” 
Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. The Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D 
The Rev. JOHN F. HURST, D.D., Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
President of the Drew Theological Semi- Church, N. 1 
nary The Rev. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, D.D., 
Prorgssor JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., Mester of the Memorial Preshyterian 
: : m2 Church, N. 3 
of the Drew Theological Seminary, and E d- | 
itor of “*M'‘Clintock & Strong's Religious | The Rev. JOHN P. DURBIN, D.D., 
Cyclopedia.” Author of “Observations in the East,’ & 
—_— oo _ 


The following journals of critical reputation, with many others, have favorably and cordially 
reviewed the work : 


N.Y. TRIBUNE. 

BOSTON FOURNAL. 

COMMERCIAL BULLETIN, Boston 
N.Y. COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 
CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, N.Y 
CHURCHMAN, Hartford 


CHURCH FOURNAL, N.Y 
BROOKLYN UNION. 

BROOKLYN ARGU 

EVANGELICAL REPOSITORY, Phila 
MORNING STAR, Dover, N. H 
CINCINNATI TIMES 

INTERIOR, Chicago. 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-FJOURNAL 


Zz ON'S HE RAL D Bos r 
CH AN UNION Vv, N.Y 
EWISH Mi ENGER, N.Y 
Cc} 4 OCATE, N.Y 
VEW EF N.¥ 
< ; Z rr R, I e 
CHR ‘ A WORK, N.Y 
. 

UNIVERSALIST ¢ RTERLI 

i LAl PH TIME 

VDA) i TIME 
SATUS il’ EVENING GAZETTE, 
Boston 

i INGE! N.Y 

£VE sf 7, Ha rd 

ZL V TRAN RIP] 
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te Harrer & BRoTHeERsS will send this work by mail, postage pr 
the # 


United States or Ca 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our conn- 
try makes this the fastest selling book ever published 
It contains 442 fine historical engravings and 925 
pages, with a full account of the approaching grand 
Centennial yo Send for a full description and 
extra terms to Age 

NATIONAL P C BL ISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED ter crine Cited 
States. Price $3 00. Sells faster and pays better than 


any other. Send for Illustrated Circular and terms. 
JONES BROS. & CO., Phila., Cinc -innati, and Chicago. 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 


CURED. The ORIGINAL and 
} ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
| stamp for book on Opium eat 
ing to W. B. Squire M. D., 
| Worthingte Greene Co tod. 








| Harper's Magarine, Weekly, & Bazar 


our splendid | 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
| PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
| Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


sud Lanrer’s 
or any two for $7 00: 


Haxnren's Macazine, Hanrven’s Weexey, 
| Bazan, for one year, $10 00; 
Postage free. 





An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsontuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
| Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Poatage free. 
ce with the 


The Volumes of the Magazine comme! 


Numbers for Jane and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Numbe When 


no time ified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wish es to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 
| The Volames of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
| with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 
| In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
vayable to the order of Harren & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
| be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


is spe: 


| Texas ror Apverrismre my Harren's Weekiy anp 
lanren’s Bazan. 
Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


VES- _w e Want Agents, and offer Big Pay. Write 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 


Harper's Weekly 


HARPER & 


nada, On recet; 


BROTHERS, New York. 


paid, to any part of the 


e 






5000 AGE NTSC AN sell the 
Litt SIANT Tack Hamer 


OOK AGENTS ATTENTION | 
9 Th 

er proposes to open the fall campaign for 

book selling by putting into the hands of his numer 

ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 


has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer t 
the public, viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henny 
J. Van-Lenver, D.D 4 DICTIONARY OF Ri 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Annort. The Great 


Religious CYCLOP ADIA of Biblical, Theological, 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Ciinrock and 
Srrone. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu 
able works, Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


address AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


rae 50° BRISTOL CARDS, 6 Tints, with 


aime neatly printed, seut on receipt 20 
cents and 3 cent stamp. 
FARWELL & FREEMAN, 3 


\ TANTED—A few intelligent Ladies and Gentle 
men to solicit orders for Captain Giazier’s new 
work,** Battles for the Union.”’ Just the book for Cen- 
tennial times. Al) expenses advanced. References re- 
quired 
rE OO. 


School Street, Boston, Mass, 


Address neare st offices of DUSTEN, GILMAN, 
, Hartford, Conn. ; C 


; Chicago, Il). ; Cincinnati, O. 


1S SPLENDID 
finer, sweeter more 
than a ther 
ue war aod ang tt 


aan a MON TH.—Agents wanted every 

= re. Business honorable and first- 

es. Particulars sent free. Address 
- WORTH & CO., j 


St. Loule, Mo. 





5000) AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent free 
d by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to 810 
per day. Two entirely new articles, salable as flour 


Address HH, B. WEKITE & ©O., Newark, N. J 
Sample to Agents! Needed in every fam- 
ily. Large profits! Send stamp 

M. MIKOLAS, Philadelphia, Pa 
A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE 
Address P. O. Vioxeny & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
and Watches, 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and ie 
om 1 stamp for catalogue, or 2%c. for sample 
. P. RICHARDS & CO’, Hallowell, Maine 


BUILDERS, broccrts.'3t Warren Sty. ¥. 





ra per day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20) free. Stinson & Co.,Portland, Maine 


| 





Allen’ s Planet be, 


SILVER 
MEDAL 


Hand Seed Drills and Wheel Hoes, 
They “sow like a charm:" mo 






‘76. Foun sizes! 


to wear out, no “skips, 
noequal! Tus Dovers Wuem. Hos works easier, better, and from 
siz to twelwe times faster than the hand hoe ; often saving the gar 
denver $100 ‘m a season, finishes two rows at once, when 6, 9,or 10 
inches apart. Four pairs of hoes: blades 6 od steal. We 
make ap admirable Comamnaep Macumne possessing bearly all the 
exoellencies of the separate ones. No vegetable garden, however 
small, should be without one. Our New Homes Hox, perfected 
after tet. years of experiment, saves most of the hoeing and makes 
the remainder leaves the ground level or ridged as desired, 
opens furrows, h and cultivates shallow or dep, 7) is a thor 
ough weed Killer; should be owned by every farmer. Full De- 
scriptive Circulars and Testimonials free. lention (his paper. 
8. L. ALLEN & ©0., Sole Manf'rs, No. 119 8. ae, F ~~ 
Ps. Wocmst are 0 ave Agen. ie Susy ¢ Tow 


HARPER & BROTHERS 











WINTER BOOK-LIST 





I 
VINCENT’S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Throngh and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Pranx Viwoenrt, Jr., Author 
of “ The Land of the White Elephant.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 
Il 


. Temperance Story. By 
Author of “ Ginx's Baby, 
ontispiece by Thomas Nast 12mo, 

Cloth, 15 cents 


THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. 
Evwanrp Jenkins, M.P., 
&. Withal 
Paper, 60 cents 


DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES. Christmas 


Ss t By Cuan.rs Dicnane With Original Il- 

lustrations by EK. A. Abbey. 8vo, Paper $1 00 Cloth, 

$150. (Uniform with Harper's Household Dickens.) 
lV, 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift By Joun Fousrer. With an Etch 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac 
similes In Three Volumes ‘ wh 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 0 per volume, (Vol. 1,—1067-1711.—Ready.) 

Vv 

HALVES. ANovel. By James Payw, Author of “A 
Woman's Vengeance,” “At Her Mercy,” “Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 60 cents 

Vi 
ATHENAGORAS. Edited for Schools and Colleges. 


By F. A. Maron, LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Chris 
tian Greek in Lafayette College 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

T hia ia the third volume iasued of the Douglass Se- 


Latin Writers, 
i2?mo, Cloth, $1 76. 


16. — Atbenagoras. 


riea of Christian Gree 
Now Read Latis 
Eusebiu l’mo 
12mo, Cloth, $i 75 


A and 


Vu 
OWEN GWYNNE'S GREAT WORK 
By Lady Aveveta Now. S8vo, Paper 
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A Novel. 
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* Self-Help * Character “Life of the Stephen 
sone,” “The Huguenots,” & 12meo, Cloth, $1 60, 
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VICTOR AND VANQUISHED A Novel By 
Mary Crou. Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
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TAYLOR'S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 


Prophet. By the Rev. Wu. M. Tayion, 1.D., Min 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of “ David, King of lerael lgmo, Cloth, 
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NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean A Thou- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New 
wan, D.D. Llustrated evo, Cloth, $5 00. 
Xl 
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cents. 
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CASTELAR’'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches By Emutuio Cas 
Te.an. Translated by Mrs. Anruck Agnoiy, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 60 
XIV 
GENERAL our REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of I Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
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XV 
OFF THE ROLL AN By Katuanmve Kine, 
Autl f “Our Detachment, Hugh Melton,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 
XVI 
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By Wiser Canterros, Author of “ Farm Ballads.’ 
lilustrated. Square Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
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XVII 
HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. BE. Baapvpon, Author of “ Aurora I d,” “John 
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GOVERNOR HENDRICKS’ “BUB.” 
“Et ta, 


Gov. TILDEN, 
MERIC. AN GENIUS. 
SANKEY. 
The great revivalists, Messrs. Moony and San- 
KEY, who electrified staid old England with their 
eloquence and enthusiasm, are fair samples of 
American genius. Springing from among the 
common people, their sympathies are alive to 
the wants of the whole people, and herein lies 
the secret of their great success. ‘Those who 
seek to be popular must study and be familiar 
with the wants of the masses, and prove loyal 
thereto. ‘To this fact we may trace the grand 
success in business, as well as in religious uiider- 
tekings, which many Americans have 
Strikingly illustrative of these suggestions is 
that great establishment, located at Buffalo,N.Y., 
and known as the ‘* World’s Dispensary ”"—a 
most appropriate name, indeed, for that vast in- 
stitution, within whose walls are manufactured 
remedies which are in demand in every quarter 
of the globe, and at which a corps of distinguish- 
ed physicians and surgeons, under the personal 
direction of Dr. Prerce, are constantly adminis- 
tering to the needs of thousands of sufferers 
every where, and whose success in the treatment 
of all forms of chronic ailments has become so 
well known that there is scarcely a hamlet in 
the land in which his name is not familiar. Its 
proprietor, says the Herald and Torchlight, of 
Detroit, ‘tis a man of the people, writes for 
them, and to them tenders his eminent profes- 
sional services.” His advertisements are earn 
est exhortations. Like the great revivalists, his 
enthusiasm is multiplied by the unparalleled 
success of his enterprise, as well as by the effi- 
eacy of his remedies in curing disease. The 
people believe in him and his remedies, because, 
as the New York Tribune says, ‘* he sympathiz 
es with them in all their afflictions, efforts, and 
attainments.” Hence, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery is to-day more largely em- 
ployed as a blood and liver medicine, and also 
as a cough remedy, than any other remedial 
agent in the world. His favorite prescription 
he docs not recommend as a ‘‘cure all,” as is so 
often done by compounders of worthless, hum- 
bug nostrums, but for all diseases and weak- 
nesses peculiar to women it has proved itself so 
much of a specific that it now enjoys great pop 
ularity and universal confidence, Dr. 
Pleasant Purgative Veliets, *‘ scarcely larger 
than mustard seed,” have proved so agreeable 
and reliable as a cathartic that they are rapidly 
taking the place of the large, nauseous pills 
heretofore so much in use; while his Com 
pound Extract of Smart-Weed is a favorite rem- 
edy for Colic, Cramps, Summer-complaint, Di 
arrheea, Dysentery,Cholera,and Cholera Morbus, 
and also as a liniment. Of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy, and Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, little 
need be said, as they are known every where as 
the greatest specifics for catarrh and ‘cold in 
the head,” ever given to the public. And be 
sides this large measure of success, Dr. Prercr 
seems likely to achieve as great renown as an 
author as he has as a physician. His Common- 
Sense Mepicar Apviser, a book of about 900 
pages, which he sells at the unparalleled low 
price of $1 50, has already been sold to the ex 
tent of exhausting two editions amounting to 
forty thousand copies. The secret of Dr. Prercr’s 
success, as well as that of the great revivalists, 
and scores of other Americans, who by their 
genius have advanced step by step from obseur 
ity to affluence and distinction, consists in treat 
ing the people with consideration, spmpathy, 
candor, and honesty. No man, who hopes to 
attain either wealth or distinction, can afford to 
deal unfairly with the world or be indifferent to 
the wants and best interests of humanity. 


ICK°S TASTELESS MEDICINES can 
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BISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular attention to pirgoT DEALINGS LN 

GovERNMENT BONDS AT OURRENT MARKET RATES, and 
are prepared, at all times, to buy or sell in large or 
smal! amounts, to suit all classes of investors. Orders 
by mail or telegraph will receive careful attention. 
* We shall be pleased to furnish information in ref- 
erence to all matters connected with investments in 
Government Bonds. We also buy and sell Goin and 
Go.ip Covrons, Cotteot Divipenps and Town, Coun- 
ry and State Coupons, &c., and buy and sell, on Com- 
misston, all MARKETABLE Strooks and Bonps. 

In our Banxina DerarrmMent we receive deposits 
and remittances subject to draft, and allow interest, to 
»¢ credited monthly, on balances averaging, for the 
month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum, and on balances averaging over $5,000, 


at tne rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


RROAD WAGONS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York, 
Harvard Pocket Cigarette Roller, 


With which one can roll a 
Cigarette harder, firmer, bet- 
ter, and more quickly than can 
be done by hand, and when 
completed the ends are twisted 
and no tobacco wasted. Kvery 
Smoker buys one at sight. 

Gold Plated, $1 25. Will be 
Agents wanted. 

POPE WOE°G CO., 45 High St., Boston. 


THE STARS OF NIGHT ARE 
NOT MORE BRIGHT 
Than are the new and beautiful Parisian Diamonds, 


which are Pure Crystars, with a diamond surface. 


RICHARD HUMPHREYS, Jeweler, 779 





Nickel Plated, $1 00; 
| sent by mail on receipt of price. 


ta?" Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege to Examine Be- 
fore Pay ing forthem. Send for Descriptive Price-List. 





Made from pure long fiber Asbestos, Self-Lubricating, 
Indestructible, adapted for Locomotive and Stationary 
Engines, will save ten times its cost in the one item of 
repacking, besides requiring less oil than any other 
packing in use. Loose, Flat, and Round, all sizes. 
Send for testimonials, &c. 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N, Y., 

Mr of Patent Asbestos Roofing, Steam 
Pipe, and Boiler Coverings, 


Harper’s New aud Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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U. S. ‘‘ Locomotive JewrEii” 
Rates on Board. 
Page 1017. ] 


is overdue, 
Can it be delayed by the Express?— [See Harper's Weekly, Dec. 18, 
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NTARR & MARCUS, 


No, 22 JOHN ST., (uP sTairs.) 
DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 


Of the finest grade, in single stones and closely-matched pairs. 


JEWELS 


Of unique and highly artistic design. 


STONE 


CAMEOS, 


An unequaled collection, comprising copies of the best known and most admired 
pictures in the Louvre, the Dresden, and other Galleriés. 


SOLID SILVERWARE, 


Of the newest, most refined, and attractive styles, for family use and presentation, man- 


ufactured under our exclusive control, : 


ind not to be found elsewhere. 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 


Extensive display of the best works, specially selected to meet the requirements 
of the purest taste, for Household Decoration. 





WATERS PIANOS teeter | 


ARE THE BEST MADE; the Tone, Touch, 
», and Durability U nsurpassed, 





be excelled in tone or Beauty. The CONC 
STOP is a fine IMITATION 


VOICE, Warranted fr SIX VEARS, 


PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /for cash 
during this Month. 


Monthly Installments received. 
A Liberal Discount to Teachers 
tc. AGENTS WANTED. 
nis to the trade. 





logue Sent. 
48 1 Broadway, New York, 
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Do You 
DO YOUR OWN 
Printing? 


If not, why? A few dollars will buy an 
Excelsior Portable Press, Type, Ink, all com- 
plete, simply arranged, with which Cards, Lab- 

els, Enve lopes, Billheads, Circulars, Ftc., can 
be printed at Qu ARTER printers’ prices. It 
pays and is pleasant to have your own A pringing y 
apparatus. Send 6 cts. (two stamps) for full, 
illustrates d catalogne, to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Presses $3, and upwards. 


Wall Street Caricatures, 


A New Book, 48 } 
trations, with intiemnatton for Stock Speculators. ¢ 
10c.,paper covers FREE. TUM BRIDGE & ¢ 

Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall St., N. W. 








Ministers, Churches, 
Illustrated Cata- 


HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
Box, 3567. 


PHNS. 


91 John St., N.Y. 


rages, containing 14 Engraved Tete. 
oth 
Pes 


Get the Genuine! Beware of imitations! 


THOMSON’S 


PATENT 


‘GLOVE-FITTING 


CORSETS 

Are constantly increasing in 
favor, BECAUSE every 
lady who has worn them 
will have no other. They are 
Durabie, Economic- 
al, and Fit Perfectly. 

Manufactured in eight 
grades of finish, Fach 
Corset guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. For sale 
by all First-orass Deatens. See that the name 
THOMSON, and Trade-Mark, a CROWN, are stamped 
on every pair, and without the se none are genuine. 

A NOVELTY Thomson's Patent 
Solid Fastening Capped Corset Steels, 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 
Sole Importers & Patentees for the U.S. 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


(a Send for Price-List Baltimore, Md, 








“ Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


our Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ng, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profit in Amate The Girls or 


Boy — ny fu 
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\ OODY AND SANKEY. The Work of God 
i in Great Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W, 

Crank, D.D. A complete and very stirring desc ription 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touching 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and ‘ae velopment. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


cP” Hanrer & Broturns will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 
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NEW YORK ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


Wuue the various nations of the world are 
preparing to attend our birthday party, and men 
of art and science and letters are carefully look- 
ing through our annals to see what we have been 
doing for a century gone, it is pleasant to pause a 
moment over the picture of our country’s metrop- 
olis (see double page of map and sketches) at the 
time when it emerged from kingly rule and be- 
came the capital of an infant republic. 

New York city in 1776 was in outward ap- 
pearance scarcely beyond an overgrown village. 
It occupied but a mere fraction of its present 
site, and that the extreme southwestern portion 
of Manhattan Island. Its streets were short and 
irregular, with a few notable exceptions, and its 
buildings a curious jumble of churches, mills, 
fashionable private residences, stores, taverns, 
tenement-houses, markets, and blacksmiths’ shops. 

The map explains itself. Sidewalks had crept 
only as far north as St. Paul’s Chapel. Broadway 
above that point was a nice country road, opened 
nearly to what is now Anthony Street. On the 
river-bank, between Murray and Barclay streets, 
stood King’s (since Columbia) College, surround- 
ed by a wide stretch of picturesque scenery. It 
was a square edifice of moderate size, architect- 
urally plain, and without the wings which gave 
it more of a scholastic character at a later day. 

City Hall Park was known as “the Fields.” 
The Brick Church, about eight years of age, stood 
on the northeast corner of Beekman Street and 
Park Row. The lot had been donated by the 
corporation ; otherwise it is doubtful whether a 
church would have been erected so completely 
out of town. The northern view from it was un- 
obstructed landscape, save that the more useful 
than cheerful objects, the poor-house and the 
jail, came between. The congregation was con- 
sidered as one body with that worshiping in Wall 
Street; they had one board of trustees, one el- 
dership, and one ministry. . The picture of this 
church is from an original drawing. The site 
where the Jimes Building now stands was be- 
tween the church and the three figures in the 
foreground. St. Paul’s Chapel, which appears in 
the same sketch, was an elegant structure for the 
times, and but a few months older than its Pres- 
byterian neighbor. The snug country-looking 
house to the right was afterward the residence 
of the Hon. Rurvs Kiye. Still later, it was occu- 
pied by Joun Jacop Astor, who had his store in 
the front-room on the first floor; it was under this 
roof that the late Wii1am B. Astor was born. 

The stone-steepled Presbyterian church in Wall 
Street wears the smoke and dignity of over half 
a century. It had an eventful history. It was 
built in 1719, was enlarged in 1748, was taken 
down and rebuilt in 1810, was burned in 1835, 
was rebuilt in 1836, and in 1844 was removed 
stone by stone and re-erected in Washington 
Street, Jersey City. Its ministers during most 
of that period were men of exceptional scholar- 
ship and wide influence. 

A Scotch Presbyterian church stood on Cedar 
Street, near Broadway. It was about the same 
age as the Brick Church. Its pastor in 1776 was 
the celebrated Rev. Dr. Mason. He died in 1792, 
after which his son, Rev. Dr. Jonn M. Mason, was 
installed over it, and attained, if possible, greater 
eminence than his father. From this church 
grew an organization in 1810 which bore its pas- 
tor away to the pulpit of a new stone sanctuary 
situated on Murray Street, opposite Columbia 
College. In 1842 business crowded with such un- 
daunted impertinence under the very droppings 
of this sacred edifice that it was taken down 
stone by stone, each of which was carefully mark- 
ed, and the structure re-erected in Eighth Street, 
where it still remains. 

On Nassau Street stood the Middle Dutch 
Church, the late New York city Post-office. It 
had a pretty portico and a painted picket fence, 
and presented a striking contrast to the dismal 
sugar-house of the Livinestons, but a few rods 
beyond. It was first opened for worship in 1729. 
For some years it had no gallery, and the ceiling 
was one entire arch without pillars. Itwas a sub- 
stantial stone building, one hundred feet long and 
seventy feet wide, with a good steeple and bell. 

It was an outgrowth of the Garden Street 
Church, which had the quaint demure look which 
comes from length of years. It was of oblong 
shape, with a three-sided projection on the east 
side. The tower was so large that the consistory 
held their meetings in it. Upon the glass of its 
windows, which were small panes set in lead, 
were curiously burned the coats of arms of the 
principal families who worshiped within its walls. 
When the edifice was erected, in 1693, it was lo- 
cated in the midst of a beautiful garden, laid cut 
with bordered walks, choice shrubs and plants, 
and fragrant with many flowers. A lane along- 
side the garden was called “Garden Alley,” and 
after a while “Garden Street.” It is now Ex- 
change Place. 

The North Dutch Church, the fourth in the 
succession of Dutch churches, arose about the 
same time as St. Paul’s Chapel, of which it was a 
rival in architectural pretensions. It was named 
from the fact of its being situated on the extreme 
northern limit of civilization. It fronted on a 
little pathway known as “ Horse-and-Cart Lane.” 

The other places of worship were not numer- 
ous. There was a Jewish synagogue on Mill 
Street; there was a Moravian church on Fair 
Street; there was a Quaker meeting-house on 
Little Green Street, near Maiden Lane; there was 
a diminutive Baptist church on Gold, near John 
Street; and there was a modest little Methodist 
church on John Street. The French Protestants 
worshiped in a small edifice on Pine Street, south 
of the Middle Dutch Church, called “ St. Esprit.” 
It dated back three-fourths of a century, and was 
rich in interesting associations. When New Ro- 
chelle was settled by the Huguenots, and during 
the years which elapsed before they could sup- 








port a church of their own, men, women, and chil- 
dren of all ages were in the habit of walking to 
New York to attend Sabbath worship. In order 
not to desecrate the Lord’s day by actual travel, 
they would leave home on Saturday afternoon, 
and take up their homeward march from the city 
at midnight on Sunday. On Nassau, below John 
Street, was a German Reformed church, built in 
1765. The corner-stone was laid by a young di- 
vine fresh from Heidelberg, Rev. Jonann Micnarn 
Kern, who was installed pastor over the church, 
and who was the master-spirit who guided the 
feeble organization to prosperous growth. 

In the view of the city from a point on the 
Hudson River near Hoboken the most noticeable 
object is the spire of Old Trinity, which towers 
one hundred and fifty feet into the heavens. The 
body of the edifice was hemmed in on either side, 
as now, by the memorials of the dead, and inclosed 
from Broadway by a paled fence. The walk up 
and down past it was called “the Mall,” and a 
military band was stationed between the railing 
and the body of the church on pleasant after- 
noons. Trinity grounds, as also the grounds of 
most of the buildings on the west side of Broadway, 
extended to the river’s edge. The inside of the 
church was ornamented beyond that of any other 
in the city. The head of the chancel was adorn- 
ed with an altarpiece, and opposite, at the other 
end of the building, was a superb organ. The 
tops of the pillars which supported the galleries 
were decked with the gilt busts of winged angels. 
From the ceilings were suspended glass branches 
of great beauty ; on the walls were hung the es- 
cutcheons of Governor FLetcuer and other bene- 
factors of the church. The furniture of the com- 
munion-table, desk, and pulpit was of the richest 
and costliest quality. Three full sets of com- 
munion plate had been bestowed successively by 
Witt1aM and Mary, Queen Anng, and one of the 
GrorGes, each inscribed with the donor’s initials 
and the royal arms. 

The Established Church was in a prosperous con- 
dition. St. George’s Chapel, on Beekman Street, 
had been erected in 1752, and St. Paul’s Chapel la- 
ter, to accommodate the constantly increasing list 
of worshipers. A school was supported, which was 
located in the rear of the little Lutheran church 
with the antique belfry; the latter stood on the 
corner of Rector Street and Broadway. Dr. Acu- 
muty was rector of Trinity Church at the break- 
ing out of the rebellion. He was an invalid, and 
finally removed with his family to Brunswick, 
New Jersey. The care of the parish in his ab- 
sence devolved upon the oldest assistant, who 
was the Rev. Cuarves Incuis. He was presently 
plunged into grave embarrassment. The revolu- 
tionists forbade his praying for the king and roy- 
al family. He was accosted and insulted when 
he went into the streets ; his life even was threat- 
ened if he did not desist from using the liturgy 
according to the text. To officiate publicly and 
abstain from the mention of England’s monarch 
in his supplications was to violate his oath and 
the dictates of his conscience. He was relieved, 
however, from the responsibility of settling so 
significant a question by a startling incident. 
One Sunday morning a company of one hundred 
and fifty men marched into the church with drums 
beating and fifes playing and bayonets glistening 
on their loaded guns. The audience were terror 
stricken, and several women fainted. It was 
supposed that if Mr. Inciis should read the col- 
lects for the king and royal family he would be 
shot in his sacred desk. He went on with the 
service bravely to the end, omitting no portion 
of it. There was restless and hostile demonstra- 
tions, but he was not harmed. The vestry inter 
fered, and compromised the matter by agreeing 
to close the churches for the present, which was 
accordingly done. It was not long before the 
presence of the king’s troops enabled the places 
for public worship to be opened without endan 
gering life. In the autumn of the same year the 
great fire which swept over a portion of the city 
laid proud Old Trinity in a pile of gloomy ruins 

The city of 1776 boasted of one theatre. It 
was a little red wooden building on John Street, 
situated about sixty feet from the sidewalk, with 
which it was connected by a covered way. 

Hanover Square was the business centre of the 
city. Several handsome private dwellings hob- 
nobbed with the stores and warehouses, and in 
many instances families lived in rooms over the 
stores. Upon the corner of Hanover Square and 
Sloat Lane was the large, elegantly furnished 
mansion of Grerarp W. Beekman, which was oc 
cupied by English naval officers during the Rev 
olution. It was there Admiral Dicsy entertain 
ed Prince Wittiam Henry, afterward King of 
England. 

Wall Street was the up-town point toward which 
fashion had set her face. The VerpLancxs, Win 
THROPS, Marstons, Bucnanans, Roosevetts, and 
Luptows had pioneered the march. With the 
old church casting its shadows up and down, and 
the City Hall fronting Broad Street, the modest 
dwellings of the new-comers had reason to con 
sider themselves under the protection of the most 
respectable society. 

The City Hall was supported upon brick arches 
over the sidewalk, under which pedestrians could 
pass from street to street in all directions. It 
was an imposing building, the same which was 
altered after the war into the national Capitol, 
and known as Federal Hall. It was the great po 
litical and judicial centre of the Province, where, 
for nearly a century, had been held the sessions 
of the Supreme Court, the Admiralty Court, and 
the Mayor’s Court. The court-room was in front, 
on the second floor. Im winter the chief justice 
and judges were attired in robes of scarlet faced 
with black velvet; in summer they wore full black 
silk gowns. The city prisons were in the top of 
the building, where the dormer-windows appear 
The debtors’ prison was an open garret, neither 
ceiled nor plastered, with rough board partitions. 
There were significant dungeons deep in the 
earth, and a fire-engine room on first floor near 
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the main entrance. The Public Library occu- 
pied one of the larger apartments of the build 
ing, and was frequented by scholars, authors, and 
lovers of literature ; its windows overlooked the 
whipping-post and _pillory opposite, in Broad 
Street, and just beyond the pillory could be seen 
the city Post-office. The slave mart was at the 
foot of Wall Street. 

The Royal Exchange stood at the foot of Broad 
Street, nearly on the line of Water Street. It was 
completed in 1754, and was leased for one year 
by Otiver De Lancey for One room was 
specially fitted up for the meeting of merchants, 
and the remainder of the building was appropri- 
ated to various uses. A coffee-room was opened 
at one end by Kern & Licurroor. The “ Long 
Room” was where different soc ieties met to elect 
officers, etc., and it was where “the largest and 
most respectable number of the inhabitants ever 
known to be assembled on such an occasion gave 
an elegant entertainment to his Excellency the 
Governor [Tryon] on his approaching departure 
for Great Britain, March 24, 1774.” 

Governor Tryon’s house was on Broad Street : 
and when he embarked on his voyage, he was at 
tended on foot to the wharf by the members of 
his Council, the General Assembly in a body, the 
clergy of the various churches, the Mayor and 
Common Council, and a “ 
zens.” 


DO. 


vast concourse of citi 
Mrs. Tryon and her daughter, accompa 
nied by several ladies, had proc eeded to the vessel 
about an hour earlier 

When Governor Tryon returned from England, 
in 1775, he was received at the wharf, and con 
ducted with stately ceremony to the house of 
Hven Wattace, on Dock Street, and feasted as 
if he had been the Grand Mogul. WaAttace was 
one of the members of the Governor's Council, 
and lived in great style and entertained magnifi 
cently. He was the second president of the Cham 
ber of Commerce 

Next door to where Governor Tryon lived, on 
Broad Street, was the ancient towa-house of Ron 
ert, third lord of Livingston Manor. His broth 
er, Joun Liv INGSTON, lived somewhat pretentious- 
ly on Queen Street, a few rods away. The wife 
of the latter was the daughter of Hon. Apranam 
De Preyster, the Treasurer of New York Province 
for forty-six years, and one of the richest mag 
nates of his time. 

The old De Pryster mansion was also on Queen 
Street. It was nearly opposite Pine. It was fif 
ty-nine by eighty feet, and three stories high. 
Over a great double door in the centre of the 
front was a broad balcony, with double arched 
windows, which had for three-quarters of a cen 
tury been a favorite resort for the Governors of 
New York when they wished to hold military re- 
views. The grounds of the house occupied the 
whole block. In 1776 the place was in posses- 
sion of James De Pryster, the eldest son of the 
Treasurer. His country-seat (until recently) was 
“ Ranelagh,” as shown upon the map, It was a 
great castle-shaped house, expensively furnished, 
and containing a large library and choice pictures ; 
around it were open groves, wooded walks, and 
wide lawns and gardens. 

Upon Princess Street Perer Van Bruen Liv 
InasToN, whose wife was a sister of Lord Stir 
LinG, had built a fine dwelling. He was the Pres 
ident of the New York Congress. Upon Dock 
Street Ropert Camprince Livineston, the son of 
the lord of the manor, was living in 
style. He took his middle name as a distinction 
from having graduated from Cambrid 
sity, England. He had a country-seat on Brook 
lyn Heights. His nearest neighbor on Dock Street 
(the houses were as like as twins) was Ropert 
Gitsert Lrvineston, Jun., the grandson of Gu 
BERT, the second son of the first lord of Living 
ston Manor He retired to his estate at Red 
Hook, on the Hudson, during the war. Upon 
Duke Street lived Pump Livineston, one of the 


handsome 


Univer 


re 
F 


signers of the Declaration of Independence, and 
brother to Ropert, lord of the manor. He had 
a country-seat on Brooklyn Heights 

The numereus members of the De Lancry 


family, like the Livinestons, had many mansions 
Fraunce’s Tavern, a celebrated public-house on 
the corner of Broad and Dock streets, was the 
early homestead of the De Lancrys, and the birth 
place of the distinguished Lieutenant-Governor 
De Lancey. The edifice on Broadway just north 
of Trinity Church, which was known for many 
years as the City Hotel, was the De Lancey home 
stead at a period subsequent to the palmy days 
of the family home on Broad Street Its well 
cared-for grounds ran down to the water’s edge, 
and Thames Street was the alleyway of the prop 
erty. It was an immense house, encircled by bal 
conies, and there was one wide piazza reaching 
the entire length of the rear of the house. The 
view from this charming spot can be readily im 
agined. The country-seat of Lieutenant-Governor 
De Lancry was on the 
Street 


acres 


Jowery Road, above Grand 
It spread over an incredible number-of 
The house, a broad, stately brick build 
block between Riv 
and a shaded avenuc 


ing, stood in the rear of the 
ington and Delancey street 
led from it to the road 

Just north of this great De Lancey farm was 
the country-seat of Judge Tuomas Jones, 
wife Ann De Lancey. And in the 
neighborhood was the RvuGGLes mansion 

The Fifth Avenue of New York in 
practically in that quarter nearest the fort. The 
Lawrences, Cavoers, Van Dams, Bayarps, Mos 
rises, VAN Hornes, and other consequential fam 
ilies resided there. Numerous arrogant-looking 
mansions with terraces and high balconies over 
looked the Bowling Green, which was inclosed 
| with an iron fence, and contained the statue of 
King Georoe ILL. on horse back, gorgeo sly gilded, 
and mounted on a marble pedestal 

The Bayarps had extensive country-seats on 
Manhattan Island. That of Nicnotas Bayarp 
was in the neighborhood of Grand Street and 
Broadway; that of Wittiam Bayarp was on the 
Hudson, near the foot of what is now Thirty 
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1776 was 
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fourth Street, and adjoining the elegant villa of 
Hon. Otrver De Lancey, who was one of the Gov 
ernor’s Councilors. Samvet Bayarp, Jun., was 
the Secretary of the Province, and his office was 
at the right of the fort gate. What is now the 
Washington House, No. 1 Broadway, was then the 
palatial private residence of Captain Ancntpatp 
Kennepy, of the Royal Navy, afterward eleventh 
Earl of Carsilis member of the House of 
Lords. This house had a broad handsome front, 
with elegantly carved doorway in the centre, wide 
halls, and immense rooms. The parlor was fifty 
feet long. The banqueting-hall was a magnifi- 
cent apartment. The style in which the family 
lived was ostentatious, but in strict accordance 
with the aristocratic notions of the times 

The Watts mansion, next adjoining, to the 
north, was equally elegant in its appointments 
The garden in the rear was kissed by the waves, 
and the salt spray, driven by a smart breeze, oft- 
en forced the family to quit th which 
overlooked the This fact illus- 
trate the growth of real estate out of the water 

A little further, on Broadway, was the city resi 
dence of Chief Justice Ronerr R. Livisesron, the 
father of Chancellor Livinesron ummet 
home was the manor-house at Cl rmont No. 9 
and No. 11 Broadway belonged to the Van Cort 
LANDTS, Yonkers, 
The two houses were built together, presenting 
an imposing front. The grounds about the en 
tire edifice were filled with shrubbery and flow 


and 


plazza 


river serves to 


“ hose 


whose country-seat was at 


ers. No. 11 was a part of the inheritance of 
Mrs. Henry Wuire, who lived there for more 
than half a century after the Revolution. After 


her death, in 1836, the two dwellings were con. 
verted into a public-house known as the Atlan. 
tic Garden 

Hon, Henry Wuanrre member of the 
Governor's Council, and one of the founders of 
the Chamber of The Wurm 
stead in 1776 Street, opposite 
Cedar, It was a great three-story square strue- 
ture, with a hall in the middle as broad as the 
parlors of the present day It was occupied aft 
er the war by Governor The grounds 
extended to Water Street 

Franklin Square was then an out-of-town con- 
tinuation of Queen Street. The Walton House 
had been erected there in 1754 It was the most 
costly private residence which had been attempt 
ed on this continent. It was English in design 
and, as far as practicable, 


was a 
Commerce home 


was on Queen 


CLINTON, 


an improvement upon 
all previous American architecture lts bricks, 
brown-stone water-tables, lintels, jambs, and dec- 
orations were imported, Its broad portico was 
upheld by fluted columns surmounted with armo 
rial bearings The heads of lions cut from the 
freestone looked down upon the street from be 
tween the windows. The furniture was in keep. 
ing with the style of the structure The lavish 
entertainments which were given here were pro- 
lifie subjects for criticism in England. If money 
was so plentiful in the colonies, why should the 
colonists be excused from he Iping to pay the debt 
of England’? The colonists replied in their own 
explicit manner 

The Burns Coffee-House, the noted rendezvous 
of the “Sons of Liberty,” was on Broadway, but 
its precise site remains to be located Historic 
fiction has erroneously identified it with the “ At 
lantic Garden,” but it was another building 

The Town Pump which stood at the head of 
Chatham Square, supplied the city of 1776 with 
(tea) water, and enterprising cartmen peddled it 
through the town at so much per quart 


There were quite a number of country-seats 
scattered over the island That of Hon. Jonny 
Warts, the Rose-hill Farm, was bounded on the 


south by Twenty-first Street, on the east by the 
East Rive r,and stretched along the post-roa 1 for 


a considerable distance to the north The cate 
way of the private avenue to the mansion was 
about the present corner of Fourth Avenue and 


Twenty-eighth Street. Madison Square was a 
nice little pond which afforded ample skating fa- 
cilities for the boys in winter—only that there 


no boys within easy distance 

The Kir farm was in the region of Thirty-fifth 
Street and East River. The Murray 
the name to Murray Hill. Dasie. Lupiow 
a country place at Barretto’s Point, on the 
River, and used to drive into town 
during the months. The equi 
page of the gentry was an English chariot for 


were 


farm gave 
had 
East 
four-in-hand 


summer favorite 


four or six horse the box of which could be 
taken off when desired. Servants were alwaya 
in livery “One-horse shay were very much 
in vorue at that time, also a vehicle known as a 
“ chair Admiral Sir Peren Warren had a 
charming villa on the Hudson near the foot of 
Fifteenth Street. There were three stately Srvy 
VESANT mansions, with cultivated lands alout 
them, in the vicinity of the present Historical 
Society Building. There were several other coun 
try-seats of note, and numerous large and small 


acattered over the island 
In 1776 gentlemen walked the 


farms 
streets in black 


satin small-clothes, wore white embroidered satin 
vests, ruffled shirts, and velvet or cloth coats of 
any color in the rainbow. Their shoes were fast 
ened with glittering buckl and their head 


crowned with powdered wigs and cocked hate 
Indeed, dress was one of the signs and symbol 
of a gentleman. Social distinctions were strong 
ly marked in the New York of that era, and ev 
ery body knew who was who 

The most prosaic and practice’ 
hardly resist being stirred into e siasm 
the contrast between the New Yort. of 1776 and 
the New York of The simple picture is 
eloquent than gifted oratory Th 
which have within the 
We shall hear of them 
(for they concern the whole country, the past and 
the present, the honor of the living and the mem 
ory of the dead) during the approaching jubilee, 
which bids fair to become of world-wide impor 
tance Martua J. Lame 


rerican can 


over 


L&76 
more events 
between are not 


come 


province of this artick 
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New Lutheran Meeting-House. 

Methodist Meeting-House 

Free School. 

The Theatre. 

Fresh-water Pump, from which the Town 
is supplied 

Statue of George IIL 

Oswego Market 

Fish Market 

Old Slip Market 

Fly Market. 

Peck’s Market. 

Fraunce’s Tavern. 


Walton Mansion. 
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THE CITY HALL, WALL STREET, WHERE THE TREASURY BUILDING NOW STANDS. 
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“For it hath been ever said that on St. Valentine 
each bird doth choose itself a mate.” 
In lands unvexed with wintry glooms, 
Where white and yellow jasmine blooms, 
And myrtles blush in flowers, 
The very woods know this sweet date, 
And every bird doth choose a mate 
In its propitious hours. 


The Carrier-Pigeons come and go, 
And melodies pass to and fro, 

For bird sings back to bird; 
With echoes sweet the forest rings, 
And by the fluttering of wings 

The happy air is stirred. 


Bright Humming-Birds of many a hue— 

Ruby and green and gold and blue— 
“Are telling love’s sweet dream ; 

And Bobolinks in Cuban groves 

Have their first thought of nests and loves 
In Northern meadows green. 


The Ring-Dove curves his pretty throat, 

And cooes and cooes his wildwood note 
Till his coy mate is blest; 

And purple Martins seek again, 

*Mong pleasant haunts of kindly men, 
Their last year’s happy nest, 


While Mocking-Birds from every tree 
Pour in ecstatic melody 
The hopes for which they pine. 
Bird of a thousand songs, explain 
This canticle of bliss and pain— 
This wondrous Valentine ! 


Some wise winged lovers will not roam, 
But choose and wed and make their home 
In their own summer land; 
While others wander far away, 
Trusting their fate from day to day— 
A happy, thoughtless band 


That meet with danger, want, and pain, 
Are pinched with cold, and wet with rain, 
Yet ‘mid their cares are glad, 
And sing and work and toil and fight, 
But tell each other they are right, 
For love is seldom sad, 


“Imprudent lovers! ‘twere as well 
’Mid tropic wealth and warmth to dwell 
Poor foolish birds!’ What then ? 
Love thrives on what the prudent fear. 
If birds are foolish once a year, 
How often, pray, are men ? 


FIDELIA’S FORTUNE. 

Who that had passed by the Kingslands’ fine 
and brilliantly lighted house on the evening of 
Miss Harcourt’s féte could have imagined that 
an aching heart, and the dark and unkind pas- 
sion that makes aching hearts, existed within 
those dazzling walls ? 

Light streamed through the windows; music 
poured forth delightful strains; guests were ar- 
riving and departing; the avenue, the grand av- 
enue of the town, was animated with the con- 
course ; and a crowd of eager people, encouraged 
by the balmy air of the late spring night, pressed 
into the shrubbery under the ball-room windows, 
and stood gaping with unfeigned admiration at 
the flitting figures of the dance. 

All the windows of the two lower stories, be- 
sides the wing in which the ball-room lay, were 
lighted. Above them intervened a dark space ; 
and over the third story, in one of the small 
round windows of the Mansard-roof, a faint light 
twinkled. An observer noticing it would have 
supposed that some domestic whose duty did not 
call to active service had retired betimes. But 
no! The dimly lighted chamber in the roof held 
in its solitude a daughter of the house. 

The figure of a young girl, wrapped carelessly 
in the folds of a coarse gray dressing robe, was 
flung at full length upon a narrow bed in an at- 
titude of unmistakable dejection. Her face was 
buried in the pillow, her hands clasped above the 
flowing hair that reached in unbraided tresses to 
the floor. Her whole frame was agitated by a 
pitiful sobbing that could not be controlled. 

A step along the uncarpeted passage and a 
knock at the door had no effect to arouse the 
unhappy girl. ‘The knocks were repeated rapid- 
ly and more loudly, and being unanswered, a 
woman's voice, clear and shrill, but agreeable- 
toned, called from without, ‘* Fidelia Kingsland, 
are you here?” 

The girl arose slowly, and rubbing the tears 
away from her eyelids with a bewildered air, 
moved listlessly toward the door. 

‘* Who is it?—who calls me?” she asked, with 
her hand upon the key. 

‘*A friend of your mother,” answered the 
quick, clear voice. 

‘*T am dreaming,” said Fidelia, not in reply, 
but sadly to herself, and turned away. 

** You are not dreaming,” answered the voice. 

Fidelia Kingsland cast one glance, bewildered 
yet imploring, at a picture hanging above her 
bed—a portrait that, forming the sole ornament 
of the room, oceupied the only perpendicular 
space of walls elsewhere slanted so sharply as to 
make the chamber oppressive, like a cell. 

**Your mother’s friend!” If a voice from 
that other world into which long years ago the 
lovely being of the portrait forever passed had 
spoken now to her desolate child, it could not 
have awakened more complete and wondering 
surprise. 

Mechanically she unlocked the door, and the 
stranger entered. Fidelia gazed at the appari- 
tion with a stupor resembling that of a sleep- 
walker. 

The stranger returned the gaze not at all, but 
walked into the room quickly, scanned it briefly 
and studiously in every part with a manner much 
like a petted bird. Her costume added to this 








sprightly, pert, bird-like effect. She wore a 
walking dress of dark blue velvet, fitting her 
petite figure with nice exactness; a cashmere 
shawl dropped from her shoulders so low that 
its point trailed on the floor; a velvet hat set 
with narrow feathers crested her small head. 
Her black hair shone in glossy waves ; her quick 
black eyes sparkled like polished jet; diamonds 
glittered at her ears. 

She granted Fidelia several moments to re- 
cover from surprise. ‘Then she spoke to her ina 


‘ familiar way, as if she had known her all her 


life. ‘* Sit down by my side,” she said, drawing 
her to the foot of the pallet, and taking a chair 
very near, ‘‘Sit down here and tell me why 
you were crying.” 

** Because my heart is broken,” said the girl. 

‘* That I am glad to hear,” returned the little 

lady, briskly. ‘‘ We are not so bad off as we 
feared. When these things are much broken 
there is no cry. My dear, I think I can mend 
your heart.” 
"You said you were a friend of my mother,” 
Fidelia murmured, gazing with child-like wonder 
at her guest, and actually smiling through her 
tears. 

‘That you may have confidence, let me tell 
you of myself. I was a school friend of your 
mother in Paris. My name is Nannette Ricard. 
I am a widow without children ; consequently I 
have no resting-place. I am a traveler; I go 
around the world. By accident I paused at this 
town to stop overnight at the hotel ‘ Two Isles.’ 
There the rumor of the birthday féte encounter- 
ed me. I made inquiries. I iearned that the 
husband of my dear school friend whose death I 
mourned had married again, and had chosen for 
his second wife a widow with two children, the 
elder being the heroine of to-night’s féte. ‘Where 
is Fidelia,’ I asked, ‘the charming little daugh- 
ter of the Kingslands, the interesting child of 
whom early letters of my friend gave me such 
agreeable advice?’ ‘She has grown to be a 
woman,’ they answered, ‘and she is kept a cap- 
tive in her own house.’ ‘I must see,’ I cried, 
‘this captive at once.’ 

**T came, and availed myself of doors opened 
to guests. From the dressing-room I found my 
way with difficulty. It was a child—a visitor, I 
imagine—who conducted me up stairs to the last 
flight. Shining of light through the crevice of 
your door guided me the rest. Now, my child, 
speak to me freely as to your own heart. There 
is nothing 80 consoling as a friend. Tell me why 
you suffer and what you wish.” 

**T suffer,” said Fidelia, without the slightest 
reserve or distrust, ‘‘ because I am a motherless 
girl. No one loves me. I have no right—in- 
deed, I often feel so—to be in the world. And 
I wish—it is easier to say why I suffer than what 
I wish—I wish to be happy and to be loved.” 

The bright little lady listened attentively to 
this speech. She sighed once or twice, but at 
the last seized Fidelia’s hand warmly, and with a 
bright smile said : 

**My dear, you shall have your wish. Do 
not fall into despair; keep your faith in life. I 
shall help you; I know how. ‘To-morrow I con- 
tinue my journey, but any day after a fortnight 
you may look for my return. ‘Then I shall send 
for you to visit me. Keep courage: sunny days 
come to all; they will come to you. And now 
kiss me, if you like, my child, and good-night.” 

Fidelia bent down from her queenly height to 
kiss lovingly the strange little lady whom an 
hour ago she had not known to bear an exist- 
ence in the world. 

She lighted her guest along the passage; 
blazing lustre below showed plainly enough the 
descent. ‘Then she returned to her own room, 
and having undressed and said her prayers with 
a comforted heart, lay down in her bed, and the 
dance music lulled her to sleep. 

When at dawn she awoke, her experience of 
the evening seemed like a dream. Nor could 
she by such inquiries as she ventured to make 
learn any thing of her guest. A fortnight passed ; 
three weeks; a month. On the last day of the 
month she received a note : 

“My pear Cuttp,—Come and spend the day and 
night with me at the hotel, ‘Two sles.’ I have ob- 
tained your father’s permission to extend to you this 
request. Your mother’s friend, 

“ Nanette Rioarp.” 

On no more unpropitious day could the note 
have been sent. As if Fate had decreed that Ma- 
dame Ricard should visit this special town only 
on its days of unusual excitement, there was 
this time a grand ball to be given in honor of a 
distinguished citizen; and not merely was the 
whole place in a ferment, but each house had its 
share of excitement, the Kingslands’ not the 
least, 

The citizen whom the ball honored was a 
young soldier, Colonel Darrel, whose habitual 
bravery had been made famous by a brilliant 
act of valor. The war having ended, he was 
commissioned to go abroad on an important 
diplomatic service. He possessed the hearty ap- 
preciation of his townsmen; and although he 
had dwelt but briefly in his native place, yet as 
he was a fine-looking man, with affable man- 
ners, and, moreover, the largest land-owner in the 
county, he had the happiness to possess the good- 
will of his townswomen also. 

This feminine regard was heightened by an 
appeal to compassion. Edgar Darrel had met 
with a sad misfortune. While still in boyhood 
he had lost by one night’s tragedy both his par- 
ents. A fire, quickened by a tempest, had at- 
tacked his homestead and burned it to the 
ground. His mother, an invalid, perished in 
the flames; his father, dragged from the burn- 
ing building in an unconscious state, survived 
his wife but a few days. Their only heir in- 
herited the estate encumbered with this life-long 
grief. 


**You surely will not be so heartless as to 





leave your sisters to-day ?” said Mrs. Kingsland 
to Fidelia, when the import of Madame Ricard’s 
note reached her. ‘Your father, man-like, 
forgot all that must be done to make your sisters 
presentable to-night. For once in your life you 
can be of use. ‘Lhe Paris ball dresses, only this 
morning arrived, require stitches and tact to 
make them fit.” 

Fidelia sighed in spirit, but, schooled to self- 
sacrifice, uncomplainingly remained. Conscien- 
tiously all day she plied her needle and exercised 
her taste. Her arrogant step-sisters did not hesi- 
tate to wreak upon her at once demands for her 
service and contempt for her servile state. 

It was evening when, hooded and cloaked, she 
flew from the door. All the way to the hotel 
she encountered signs of the coming event. ‘The 
atmosphere was impregnated with a sense of ex- 
pectancy. Groups of gossips lingered in the 
streets. The doors of the spacious hall where 
the ball was to take place was guarded by liveried 
men, and straggling musicians sauntered across 
the avenue and disappeared in adjacent vaults. 

The lovely June night had its air scented with 
the perfume of roses, syringas, and honeysuckles. 
‘The sky was flushed with the rosy lights of sun- 
set. Fidelia forgot her sorrows, and began to 
affiliate herself with the joyous spirit that inspired 
the scene. By the time she had reached the ho- 
tel she was kindled by sympathetic excitement 
into the blooming beauty that only the malignant 
depression of her unhappy condition had kept 
paled. 

Madame Ricard, whose apartments were the 
grand rooms of the ‘‘ Two Isles,” received her 
guest with the utmost cordiality. A téte-a-téte 
dinner was served in luxurious style, and Fidelia, 
who felt herself in happiness, enjoyed the feast, 
from bouilli to ice, and entered freely into the 
chatting mood of her hostess. They spoke at 
dessert of the hero of the night. 

‘*He is a friend of mine,” said Madame Ri- 
card. 

‘* How happy you must be to possess such a 
friend !” exclaimed Fidelia, with sparkling eyes. 
** He is a hero—a real hero of the time in which 
we live. Could there be an act more courageous 
than his part in the victory of Octobér 5? Ah, 
how I should love to look upon his brave face! 
But I forget. Iam a vassal by Fate’s special de- 
sign. Why should I dream of heroes ?” 

**Go on, my dear, with your dreaming,” said 
Madame Ricard, with a friendly little nod. 
‘**'That is precisely the use of an occasional 
slavery, to make one dream of noble things. You 
are quite free at this moment, however. Would 
you like to go with me to-night to the ball ?” 

It was well for the hospitable impulse of the 
little lady that this astounding proposition was 
not made until after they had dined. Fidelia 
turned pale with ecstasy at the very thought. To 
go to the ball! To see with her own eyes the 
enchanting scene! ‘To have a veritable glimpse 
of the hero’s brave face! She answered after a 
moment of profound silence, and with a feminine 
reservation that veiled the intensity of her assent, 
**T should like to go, if I had a white—” 

‘*There is nothing so easily obtained,” said 
Madame Ricard, ‘‘ as a white bodice and skirt.” 
She bade her maid hasten to the office of the ho- 
tel and order up stairs a trunk marked with a 
blue rosette. 

Out of this trunk came white gauze skirts, 
which were made to envelop the young girl in 
layers of grace, until the effect of white was 
dense, yet ethereal, like a lily. A bodice was 
found that conformed easily to the pliant form. 
Blue ribbons, the tint of forget-me-nots, embel- 
lished the draperies ; the coiffure, with the ex- 
ception of a pale blue fillet, was left in its natu- 
ral “falling grace.” 

‘Simple and comme il faut, and altogether as 
I wish,” said Madame Ricard, when the toilet 
was complete. 

They arrived late at the ball, but not irritated 
by haste; and Madame Ricard was gratified to 
find the excitement of pleasure at its height. 
Fidelia was presented to the hero of the night, 
and at his own request. He engaged her hand 
for the next dance. 

If the dance, according to the theory of one 
of our famed philosophers, was invented as an 
ordeal, it is certainly to youth and health an 
ordeal that inspires. If it is pitiless to deformi- 
ty, it is generous to beauty. It displays and at 
the same moment creates mobile grace. 

Fortunately for Fidelia, the next dance was a 
waltz. Her life had been so long in bondage, 
she had forgotten whatever is conventional in 
the figures of dancing-school, and remembered 
only this—the natural response of elastic and 
sensitive feet to the musical trois-temps invented 
for their pleasure by Nature herself. 

Not the next waltz only, but the next and 
next, Fidelia found herself the partner of Col- 
onel Darrel. He took her to supper, and she be- 
came the object of interest to all eyes. The 
gossips made her the heroine of the night. But 
of these lesser honors Fidelia was quite uncon- 
scious. She reveled in the thought that she had 
seen again and again—and with an expression in 
his eyes of so much kindness to herself—the hero's 
brave face. 

After supper he left her a while, but return- 
ed to beg a brief promenade upon the balcony, 
which had been decorated to become one of the 
attractions of the night. Madame Ricard gave 
consent. And it was there, under the green 
archway of palms and hot-house plants that im- 
provised a tropical vista, that Colonel Darrel said 
to the young girl who seemed to him the per- 
sonification of guileless sweetness and dignified 
beauty, ‘‘ Will you give me one of these little 
blue rosettes as a keepsake of the night ?” 

**T would—indeed, I would,” said Fidelia, 
with charming hesitation; ‘‘but—but they are 
not mine to give.” 

A strange expression darted across the hero's 
face; and then, with bended head, he gave one 





glance into Fidelia’s eyes that made her cheeks, 
from her very heart, blush. 

“These are yours to give,” he said, touching 
gently the bright brown curls that the evening 
wind had blown across his arm. ‘‘ May I?” he 
asked ; and being unforbidden, and while they 
still moved onward in the current of the crowded 
promenade, he succeeded in possessing himself 
of a lock of the beautiful hair. Such keepsakes, 
since rendered valueless by the coiffure’s uncer- 
tainty of identity, were a fashion of the day. 
And some one may say, Perhaps the colonel, be- 
ing a brilliant and assiduously courted man, had 
already, like an Indian warrior who rejoices in 
scalp-locks as signs of prowess, become the own- 
er of a belt fringed with the smooth locks of van- 
quished girls. 

But no. ‘This was his first gallantry of the 
kind, and he took the little keepsake with him 
when he went to Europe upon his appointed 
embassy. 

And Fidelia—had she any keepsake of him? 
None, excepting the association of his grandeur 
with the fascination of her ‘‘fift ball,” and a 
recollection that she never took without drop- 
ping her eyelids, and blushing cheek and heart 
—a recollection of one glance. 

Two years abroad, but all this time Madame 
Ricard corresponded with her friend Colonel 
Darrel; and she sent him every three months, 
quite unknown to Fidelia, a photograph of her 
lovely protegée, whom she managed to have 
frequently with her in cities where her passion 
for travel allowed her to linger a fortnight or a 
month. 

The people of the town in which the Kings- 
lands lived were much excited by an event that 
occurred during the first year of Colonel Dar- 
rel’s absence in Europe. ‘The event was the 
rebuilding of the Darrel homestead in a style 
of mingled comfort and magnificence unparal- 
leled in the region round. When the edifice 
was complete, the grounds were elaborately em- 
bellished, and the interior was furnished in cap- 
tivating taste. 

Still greater was the excitement when, two 
years after the night of the ball given in his hon- 
or, Colonel Darrel returned to his native town ; 
and having settled himself in his superb mansion, 
made Fidelia Kingsland his wife. It was ru- 
mored that there had been a correspondence be- 
tween the now wedded lovers for half a year or 
more before the colonel’s return. 

In the mean time the bright little dame, Ma- 
dame Ricard, had vanished from the earth. But 
Fidelia never forgot her benefactress. Particu- 
larly she remembered the words said to her by 
her strange visitor on the night of her unhappi- 
ness, ‘* There is nothing so consoling as a friend.” 

When she became established in her own 
house, she would not allow herself to sink into 
the absorbing happiness of love. She was good 
and affectionate to all, even to her step-sisters, 
who forgot now in her prosperity that in adverse 
hours they had treated her with contempt. The 
towns-people called her, accordingly as the ad- 
jectives struck their appreciating sense, affable, 
kind, charitable, courteous, friendly. 

Friendly was the true word. 

‘* For friendship was my fortune,” said Fide- 
lia. ‘* Let me never be a miser of the inestima- 
ble prize.” 


“Tr you want to know how long you will live,” 
said an eminent English practitioner, “ go and con- 
sult the grave-stones of your ancestors.” There 
can be little doubt that inherited qualities are 
widely manifested in this, as well as in other vi- 
tal phenomena. In fact, the physical improve- 
ment of families and races would be difficult to 
effect if the laws of inheritance are set at naught. 

Franklin relates in his autobiography that old 
people in his village assured him that his own 
nature and constitution were so completely those 
of one of his uncles, whose death occurred four 
years before Franklin’s birth, that if those two 
events had coincided, they might have passed for 
a case of transmigration of souls. An equally 
striking likeness existed between two brothers, 
Khasak and Ourbrusk, sons of a Persian prince 
who was killed in 1815,in the Russian service. 
They could hardly be distinguished from each 
other. Khasak, the elder by three years, usually 
resided in St. Petersburg, but often traveled. All 
Paris knew Ourbrusk, who was constantly to be 
seen at the libraries, and especially at every first 
performance at the lyrical theatres. To complete 
the resemblance, they both died recently at the 
age of eighty-two. 

In spite of certain alterations, the typical feat- 
ures peculiar to the houses of Guise and Lorraine 
were transmitted to all their descendants through 
a long series of generations. The Bourbon coun- 
tenance, the Condés’ aquiline nose, the thick and 
protruding lower lip, bequeathed to the house of 
Austria by a Polish princess, are well-known in- 
stances. We have only to look at a coin of 
George the Third to be reminded of the present 
royal family of England. During Addison’s short 
ministry, Mrs. Clarke, who solicited his favor, had 
been requested to bring with her the papers 
proving that she was Milton’s daughter. But as 
soon as she entered his cabinet, Addison said, 
“Madam, I require no further evidence. Your 
resemblance to your illustrious father is the best 
of all.” 

The Comte de Pont, who died in 1867 at near- 
ly a hundred, told Dr. Foissac that, during the 
Restoration, he often met in the salons a M. Des- 
mousseaux de Givre, prefect of Arras, a man at 
whose approach he shuddered, as he would at the 
sight of an apparition, so wonderfully was he like 
Robespierre. M. de Pont confided his impres- 
sions to the prefect, who told him, smiling at his 
prejudice, that the person in question passed for 
Robespierre’s natural son; that, in fact, it was a 
matter of notoriety. 
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